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ABSTEACT i 

This document is a 1971 master plan for the ^ 
development of Nevada commutiity colleges. The mission of the 
community college is seen as five-foTd: occupa^tional^ university 
parallel^ developm^'ntal^** comiunity service^ and counseling and 
guidance. Based on projected manpower needs^ the establishment of two 
new community colleges in Clark County and Western Nevada is 
recommended. These two new colleges will join Elko Community College 
. as the foundation of the Nevada community college system. Enrollment 
projections for each of these three institutions are made for the 
10-year period ending. in 1980. Projection? are based on an assessment 
of high school' graduate interest In specific programs^ and the 
expe(;ted effects of Nevada's public school adult education programs^ 
6f existing post-secondary occupational programs at the state 
laniversities r and of population growth. In addition^ policy 
recommendations are made concerning admission standards^ college 
size^ grading^ articulation^ budget^ facility improvementr and 
expansion. Splscific recommendations include: the establishm^^nt of, an 
open door policy; ^ grading policy designed to pass students^ rather 
than to fail tham; a goal of. 60 percent .of total student enrollment 
in occupational programs; a maximum size of 5^000 full-time equated 
students for an^^ community college in the state. (NHM) 
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INTRODUCTION ' ' ' ^ 

The comprehensive coiranunity college, the American contri- 
bution to higher education, will provide the people of Nevada 
with a completely new horizon of educational op'portunity . The 
educational scope of thk comprehensive community colle^ge. is 
limited only by the e'ducatioijal needs of the communities being 
served. * 

■ 

Jn the fall of 1967 the 9ommunity of Elko \opened the f'irst 
public community college in Nevada. This milestonfe in educa^ 
tional development for Nevada was watched with intense interest 
by the people of the State. The Thirteenth Special Session of 
the Nevada Legislature^ rec^^izing the importance of Elko s 
efforts to-establish a^ community college, in February, 1968, 
adt^pted Assembly Bill No. 22: - 

"An act relating to education; establishing 
a pilot project for community colleges; di- 
, * • recting further study of their feasibility " . 

generally; and providing other matters properly 
related thereto v" 

Assembly Bill No. 22 was approved on. February 26, 1968. 
In addition to the preamble. Assembly Bill No? 22 instructed 
the State Department of Education to "study and recommend to 
the 55th Session of the Nevada legislature . . a feasibility 
study tor creating throughout the State "or in suitable areas 
'thereof . area community colleges • To ^conduct the feasi- 
bility study, Arthur D. Little, Inc. was retained. 



The report by the study ^^taT "Recommendations for Community 
College Education in The Statf of' Nevada: A' Report to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction," was submitted in December, 
1968. The comprehensiveness of this report provided a wealth of 
information, along with alternative plans of potential operation 
for community collegea in Nevada. ' ^ - 

The 55th Session of the Nevada Legislature passed Assembly 
.Bill No. 659: 

"An act relating to the Elko Conununity College; 
repealing certain provisions of a special law; 
and providing other matters properly relating 
" thereto." 

Assembly Bill No. 659 was approved on April 16, 1969,. and 
became part of the Nevada Revised Statutes, Chapter 403. • 

The primary provision of this bill was j^i Section 2 where 

the University of Nevada Board of Regents was charged with^the * 

responsibility fpf "'developing and administering the community 

; } ' " 

colleges in Nevseda. 7 

Prior ti the final enactment of Assembly Bill No. 659/ 

Governor Pau]l Laxalt had recommended to theV University of Nevada 

System Board of Regents, pfending appropriati?bns by the LegiSla- 

ture that: < • • . 

"The Bi^krd of Regents establish a Community 
College Division as a fourth division ^f the 
Univei:*3.i<ty of^ Nevada System," 

, The Legislature established -an operational budget for Elko 



Community College during 
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the 1969-1971 biennium based on $1,000.00 



,pe? FTE student . For ;the 1969-1970 school* year the budget was 
approved for 150 FTE students, and for the 1970-1971 school year 
the budget was approved for 175 FTE students.. ' 

In addition, the Legislature approved $l,00p.00 per year 
of the 1969-1971 hiennium for assisting in the establishment of 
the Community College Division of the University of Nevada System. 

At thia^ame meeting of the Board of Regents, February 7, 
19^9, Chancellor Neil D. Humphrey dsked the approval of Governor 
Laxalt's recommendation and further requested and gained approval 
for the following: . 

* • 

1) ^ "The Board of Regents Indicate^ its intention 
**'to create a Community College Division of the 

. * * University, of Nevada System, in compliance with 
the Governor's ^.ecommendation, if the Legisla- ' 
ture appropriates funds for this purpose; 

2) "The Board of Regents expresses its appreciation 
to Governor Laxalt, the Elko School Board and the 
Advisory Board of the Elko Community College for 
their expressions of confidence, and; 

3) "The Chancellor^ be instructed to develop a 
proposed plan o^ organization and basic pro- 
gram for implementaticjn of these recommenda- 
tions and that in developing such he consult 
with Governor Laxalt, Mr. Burnell Larson, 
President Richard Lynch of Elko Community 
College, the two Elko boards, and the Chan- 

* cellor'^v Advisory Cabinet."* 

Elko Community College has\ontinued to develop as a 
comprehensive comm^ni^ty^.college The Board 'of Regents has 
named a Director for the Comrjiunity College Division, Univer- 
sity of Nevada System. The advisory boards for the various 
community college developments are beginning to function. ' 
Plans are tentatively developing for campus openings m Las 
Vegas, and Reiio in the fall of 1971. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY AND FUNCTIONS OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES IN NEVADA 

.^The Community College is a two-year college and an* 
integrctl*part of the American system of higher education. ^ 
It^subscribes bo an open door policy of admitting any high 
school gra'duate or any adult who is capable of profiting 
£rom continuing instruction. Its approach is comprehensive 
and its objective is to provide a wide r^nge of programs . 
to meet the needs of all people in the community. 

The Community College Division, in Nevada strives for 
quality programs. It is the intention of this division to 
find some program that can benefit each of its students. 
It is not a system designed to fail students but rather -one 
designed tp pass students. Quality programs can be designed 
at many different levels. Large numbers of failures do not 
necessarily indicate quality programs any more than large 
numbers of successes indicate inferipr programs. The Com- 
munity College Division believes in setting standards for 
courses and programs and requiring students to meet these 
standards before completing the course or program. If a 
studelit cannot master the content, he shb^ld be allowed to 
try some other course or program without penalty. 

.{The^- philosophy of an open door college basically/ aVid 
realistically, means that the comprehensive community 
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college should *have availaible to the coimnunities being ' 

♦ 

served/ within the limirtationp of physical^ and fiscal 
resources/ educational opportunities as extensive or as 
limited as may be needed. The .philosophy of the open door 
college does not mean that the entrant c^n have unlimited 
educational accesp^^to .any and ^11 courses ^and programs. 
Within the requirements and limitations set by the courses 
and programs/ each enter;Lng student will be. given equaX 
oppor.tunity to prepare/ for the rigor of entrance into a 
particular course or program. ^ 

The open door philosophy provides access to educational 
opportunity for those citizens within the community who are 
basically eighteen years of age, or who can benefit from 
the educational programs and courses available in the com- 
pr^hensive community college. The open door philosophy can 
also be highlighted as the second chance oppprjbunity for 
many people. Inr the more informal atmosphere of the com- 

* munity college, the citizens of the community can receive 
post-secondary Educational opportunity that may not have 
been previously available/ or not have appeared to be as 

. attractive in some cy??ier educational environment. 

The community colleges established in this state 

should remain two-year colleges, and not become four-year 

/colleges. They are* collegiatp institutions* in their own 

r r 
right and' have a very important role to play in higher 

education in this* state as enumerated in this philosophy. 



PURPOSE ' 4 '■ ' • . ' k 

- " A. 

The mission of the comprehensive community college is 
basically five-fold — occupational, university pa*i:allel, 
commuriity services, developmental, and counseling and 
guidance. The scope of thes« areas is as broad as neces- 
sary to accomplish the educational goals of the communities* 
being served. 

A. Occupational Programs. ' * * 

Occupational programs are thoae designed 
to provide the student with voCjational or tech- 
nical skills so^that' he may ^nter ,the labor folrb^ 
uporf completion of the program. These programs 
are designed to educate students for semi-skilled 
professions, skilled professions, and semi- 
^ professional technical jobs.. 

The rapid change in American social, economic 
and occupational society has come primarily from 
^ the profound advances in new technologies. A very 

large number "of people in today's labor market owe 
their employment opportunities to bccupational * ^ ^ 
"""^ opportunities tha^t did not exist -b^^nty years ago. 

Occupational programs of the comprehensive 
community college provide basic employme-nt slrill 
and knowledge for the students. These programs 
are varied in leiSgth. Many will be one-year*^ 

1 • ' ' 
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certificate programs/ others will be two--year' 
associate degree progre^^. The level of skill 
needed for employment entry will determine tKe 

* c 

amount of time neteessarv for a student to attend 



the program. 

The occupatiqnal programs: will also be 
responsible for keeping in constant contact with 
the n.eeds of each industrial area serVed by student 
placement; skill requirements for job entry; zmd . 
new and changing requirements within the industrial 
complex. These contacts will be served primarily 
through advisory committejeg formed- from people 
representing the program for which. the instruction 
.is developing talent. Also, instructors will be 
selected from -or have extensive work experience ' 
in each of the industrial areas servfed by the 
instructional programs, and will regularly return 
to these labor fields for updating of • knowledge. 

The occupational programs will provide theory 
and "hands on" lab experience tot the students. 
The students will have the opportunity to learn 
that there is dignity and respect in the industrial 
complex. ' ^ 

The 'breadth of offerings for the occujpational 
programs will not only provide basic entry skills, 
but' will al^o be charged with the responsibility 
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to provide in-servi.ce/ skill advancement -training 
ad suQh -neetis are identified by the indust^ries 
being ^served. v - 

The goal in Nevada is to have 60% of the 
students -in coijununity colleges enrolled in these 
programs • , * 

AdTl pbst-secpndary technical education at 
the two-year level in Nevada should -'be offered 
by the Community College Division* Eventually all 
such programs currently being offered by the univer- 
sities should be phased intc the community colleges, 
unless there are ongoing programs at the janiversities 
that could betide rated, by the uni^versities • - 

B. University Parallel Programs or * 
Liberal Arts and Science Programs, 

The university parallel courses and programs 
are designed* to provide in-depth learning oppor- 
tunity for each student. These programs are some- 
times refetred to as' liT^eral arts^ and sciei^ce^/ or 
as* lower division collegiate. They are , designed , 
for those students seeking a baccalaureate degree. 
The courses are to be taught at the rfame level. as 
those taught at the traditional senior institution. 

It is imperative that these .courses provJ.de 
opportunity for the many, levels of educational oieed*. 
Not every student is immediately ready to move into 
the scholastic rigor of the traditional collegiate 



course, requirements. Therefore, developmental . 
courses will be implemented to provide students 
with the needed background of academic preparation 
in all courses leading to thieir educational goals. 

The courses offered by the instructional areas 
within the university parallel will also provide 
a level of academic courses essential to meet, th^ * : 
requirements for the Associate Degree Programs and 
Certificate Programs' fo|j the occupational programs. 
These courses will be academically rigorous enough 
to provide the needed^ level of scholastic knowledge 
as identified for the .prpgtain' served. 

In addition, the course offerings withir) the 
university parallel offerings will need to be 
developed to meet numerous levels of educational 
need within the community to be served. Such needs 
can range from the most basic level of learning, to 

9 

assisting with developing very advanced, sophisticated 
courses that may be offered through college or univer- 
sity extension. 

The university parallel offerings become the 
basic academic service courses to all areas -of the 
community college operation. 
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C. Conununity Service Programs . 

) ' ■ 

Th'e community, service function will bring 

th6 community to^ the campus 'and tlYfe campus to 
« 

the community. This function, is best highlighted 
by depicting the community college as the cultural, 
social and recreational hub df the community. 

It is the responsibility* of \he comprehensive 
coramundty college to provide the community being 
served with a speakers bureau, musical programs, 
drama productions, recreational activities as 
spectators and participants, a community meeting 
facility, and a plant and program geared to the 
needs of the community. ^ 

The faculty and staff of the comprehensive 
community college is to identify with the com- 

I 

^munity and not be waiting for the citizenry to 
pass through the portals of knowledge. The faculty 
and staff enrich the community with their individual 
talents, and, in turn, are individually and col- 
lectively enriched by the community. 

The community service function will not i^e 
overshadowed by the other functions. Through the 
community service programs, the community colleges 
can assist in the solution of community problems 
by making staff -resources available to the 
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coOTUunity. They can provide programs of instruction 
beyond the cl^assroom and laboratory through sbminars 
workshops and conferences. They can help individual 
to update skills in a variety of vocational -and 
technical ptograms. They can provide individuals 
and groups in the community with opportunities to 
learn recreatioxlii skills and to partjicipate in 
recreational prograuns . Tl|ey can really serve as 
a catalyst ^far the conscience of the community. 

All Manpower and Development Training programs 
in>*^he s^ate should eventually be phased into the 
community colleges. These programs would be ad- 
ministered as a part of the community services 
function such as the Skill graining Center in LaB 
Vegas now_oE)erating under the Community College 
'Division*, 

Developmental Education. " . ' 

The developmental education function of a • ^ 
comprehensive community college is by far the most 
fascina^ting and challenging. The philosophy^ of the 
open door focuses on the educational concerns of 
the coiraiiunities being served. ♦ 

Through the developmental programs, ,an'y student 
has the opportunity to work on his own individual 
problems dissociated with his ^learning . The past 



problems of why the problem is brought into focu^ 
with hoW^ to solve the'Tg^roblem. 

Each' program of the dompcehensive cotomunity; 
college will maintain an eAtry 16vel that reflects 
the goals of employment entry skill development^ 
Not all people will- be qualified to enter these 
programs. Those persons who possess the ability 

^ but do not have the depth of b^kground preparation 

'> ^ 

will be gl^ven an opportunity to 1>uild their educa- 
tional idef iciencies to the required levels. 

Those people who want or need work in building 
educational skills at basic levels in reading, math- 
^'ematics/ comrauni*cations will have these opportunities. 
In this manner, any -student can enter the community 
college environment an^ develop his educational faack- 
ground based on college courses designed to meet these 
areas of developmental nee4s. The emphasis of the^e 
programs is to assist the students in Overcoming the 
' areas that may have previously blocked opportunity 
for them. . " ' 

' The Community College Division does not wish" 
V to employ traditional methods to remedial education 

but rather will empKa^size the need for programs 
which encour-i^ge ^ thte student. t$ develop at his own ^ 
pace and in which his own progress, father than ♦ 
adherence to a set' schedule becomes the criterion 
for success. There will be continuing study and 
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evaluation of innovations in remedial education 
to insure flexibility and, responsiveness to the 
ne^ds of tlL individual student* 

Counseling -and Guidance Program ^ 

The counseling- cuid giiidamce funption. of the 
conflprehensive community college is certainly oi|Ce 
of, the most important of its many functions. 
Trained/ prj?/fessional counselors work 'closely with / 
each student in assisting the student to achieve 
his educational goals and objectives^ 

' .The cpunseling staff will estat^lisk a testing 
program which will assist each student in measuring 
his individual potential again^st his goals* * These , 
testing and interview sessions' are definitely not 

■ ■ ■( ■ 

designed to screen out |Students. Tl>e purpose is ' 
to assist the student to better understand himself 
and his potentiall ^Should 'the student change his 



phj'ectives/ or experience frustration? in the devel- 

opmfent of t^is objectives, .the couii^elors will assist 

the student ifi redirecting his efforts toward at- ^ 

tainadDle cfbalsrl^' . 
' V * ' . '» ^' 

The counselors will also assist in csifeveldping 

the role. of the faculty ad^isbr* This^ function is 
designed to assist each student in achieving educa- 
tional success* The faculty advisor will assist in . 
program and course planning after the counselors have 
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^ worked .with the student ^>K^identifying his educa- 

tional nee^^; The counselors and faculty advisors 
.will be in regular contact with each student's 
academic progress. Student concerns that "^o beyond 
' , the jfjole and function of a faculty advisor will 'be 

referred to the counselors. 

'* * * 

The counseling and guidance functi<^ns will^ 
move into the community to work with the high school 
\ , , • and junior high school programs of student planning 

' • ^ . for future educational goal6^ and objectives. In 

this role, a community college counselor will tell 
^ * . t - th^ story of the Sommunity^.cjDllege; answer any 

questions or concerns relevant to occupational educa- 

tion; discuss the requirements of university |>arallel^ 

' ' > ' ' " ' ' / 

courses and programs; provide -testing services that 

• • ' j 

< will help students in seeking entrance rec(uirements 

^ / ^ " • •* ' ' ' 

, V / . 'to colleges ^ and universities; be ava^able to help 

students and citizens within the community in iden^ 

* .tifying agencies where social, spiritual, medical 

; , or monetary ^f^istance may^ be obtaijied. 

. , • ,^ V The counseling and guidance function of a 
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^ comprehensive cjpmmunity college is available at 
any hour of anylday which the cpllege^is 0pet). 

These five major rolV^ A^d ^functions, are the format of 
the operi door philosophy ' fior the comprehensive' community 
college. These five major^ goals are designed to avoid a 
"revolving door" status for people desiring the educational 
services of the compreheAsi\/e community college. 

' ' '. .: n 
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XX MANPOWER NEEDS IN NEVADA 

The iieed for community college educational opportunities 
"has-been established* nationaHy. Although Nevada is unique • 
in'many ways-, the social and economic forces of the state are. 
-really not that much different from the rest of the nation. 
. The pressures on the citizens of Nevada, ^ill continue to 

jnoi^t for mote advanced educational requirements. Many of 
^ these requirements will be from the areas of middle manage- 
ment, technologies, and^vanced .skill trailing-. This -level 
/^of occupational requirementKis graphically displayed by 
Norman Harris in the enclosed chart , '."Changes in U.. S. 
Occupational- Trends and Educational L^j/jSls ~ 1930-1970." 

. Nevada's need for providing Educational opportunity is 
further developed -in a recent study, that shows that 40% of < 
the fresl^n enrolled at the University of Nevada, Reno campus, 
failed to progress to sophomore standing at the end of the 
freshman year. The ^atoe study shows 'that at th^ University of 
Nevada, Las Vegas c^^us, over 50% of , the freshmen failed to 
progress to sophomore standing after one year . ' 
' ^Thesp same students would have had a "second ghance" 
in a conlj>rehensive community college. ,It is possible some 
of these students attempted college ot university work in 
"some other states* and Twiti maWity, have a;ttained their 
, educational goals. It is also reasonable to assume ^^^^ . 
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one of the numerous programs at a cO)wnunity colltege might 
have helped the student findj. a proauctive .place in the 

labor market at an earlier stage' in life, 

•*} * ^ 

One of the^-very difficult problems facing so many of 
'the young men is the military requirement. Recent studies* 
reveal the male population of a community college to past 
the 18-19 age group. This would indicate quit? a number of, 
the yoi^g men ^^rg meeting/their military obliga,tion and then 
^ret^urnm^ to prepare for civilian occupations or professions. 
These students have a higher J.evel of economic stabilitj^. 
because of the ^G'. I. Bill of Rights, plus the maturity "of 
additional years since htgh school graduation. The com- 
munity' colleges are responsible for developing meaningful 
opportunities fpr these students. 

^ Tjje opportunity for occupational education is a p'rimary 
functioff of the comprehensive community coliege. Again 
Norman Harris indicates that: ' . ' ' T 

Nationally nearly twenty. percent of the labor 
force is engaged in professional and manager^ial 
jobs for which the education requirement is ordin- 
arily a college degree. ^ At the opposite" end of>the 
occupational spectrum, fewer and f^wer jobs are noty 
availably for unskilled.!persons; reliable estimates . 
putting. the figure for the 1970 's at only about seven 
percent of the labor ^ force. One step removed fr6m the 



"unskilled", classification are the jobs which 
are generally classed as "semi-skilled and 
service" jobs. During the 19T0-'s perhaps- , 
twenty-five percent of .the labor force will find 
erjployment- in ^jobs at semi-skilled and service 
levels. Jrl, between the professional/managerial 
classification and the semi-skilled/service ^ • 

classification are sections of the work force 
usually referred to as ."skilled/' "clerical and 
sales," and "semi-J)ro|essional/technical. " These 
^three -levels of the work force constitute what we 
shc^ll call "middle manpower" and for the 1970 's, 
workers in- these categories will comprise about 
fifty percent of the work force of the nation. . 

• , s 

/ Distribution Ipf the^Ijabor Force 
' In. Various Occupational Groups" * 

.■ (United States — 1940-1975)- , 

Percents 

(est) Educational 
Occupational Group 1940 , 1975 Qualification ^ 

iProfessional/managerial 14 21 B. A. + 

Semi-professional/technical 6 18 - 

Clerical and sales 16 20 Associate Degree 

Skilled " . 10 12 ^ , * 

Semi-skilled .and services 28 23 H. S. 
Unskilled "26 . 6 ' 
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Quite dramatically the ^ need for educational training 
is apparent. The entire society benefits if these needs 
ar^ fulfilled. By the same token ^ the society must be pre- 
pared to provide the programs and facilities that enable 
the citizens to exploit their educaJ:ional objectives. 

^. The unique feature of the comprehensive .community ' 
college is the fiexibility to adjust to these ^needs. The 
industrial and business community is the primary resource 
for the programs of tlie comprehensive community college 
progreun. These programs are reorganized regularly to keep 
^in tune with the needs of the\industries • served. 

Nevada's concern* for a comprehensive community college , 
program is. further developed ih the statistics available on 
high school enrollments and projected graduation statistics. 
The dramatic growth in Nevada's populajtion is reflected even 
more realistically in the school eritolTment figiires. Nievada 
has prbvided an excellent public school system and *S f ine^ 
university system. The figures that depict the potential 
Student reservoir for both the uni^ersit^r at Reno and has 
Vegas also teli an even more graphic picture €ff potential 

students for the, community colleges.^ 

i' * * * ^ 

Ail entering fr6shman at both *the Reno and Las^'V^egas ^ 
campuses of the /University of Nevada needs a grade point 
average (g. p. a.) of .2.3 for his .high school work in order 
t6 be admitted as a regular student. .The University of 



Nevada/ Reno,, states "early confirmation of admission is 
granted to high school applicants Vhp have earned, an over- . 
all grade point average of 2,5 (A=4i B^«3, 0=2) or higher 
through the first half of their senior yeat provided the 
required 'subjects are bejLng completed," 

Further study revels that in 1967-L968. there were' 
1,515 high scl^oo'l seniors in Nevada who had a g,p,a, of less 
than 2.0 (C average). At bes£, /these students would gain 
probationary admittance to either branch of the University 
of Nevada. ' . * . . - » V 

Approximately sixty-one percent of the graduates 

^ • • *• , 

had a g.p.a. of 2.49 ox less; The balance of the high. school 

.seniors ih Nevada in 1967-1968, 39% or 1,789, posgessied a 

g.p.a. strength of 2.5 (C-f) or greater. .Tl)ese grade sta- V 

tistics are. quite interesting "\when we again consider the / 

statistics that at Reno in tttfe period of 1964-1967, 40%' of 

the 'entering freshmen did not progress to sophomore standing, 

^ * * * * 

and at Las Vegas in the period 1963-1967 over 50% of the 

entering freshmen failed to reacVi sophomore standing at, the 

end of one yea'r. Those ftudejvts who are in the g.p.a. range 

of less than 2.0 (C average) r^or even more importai^t, those 

Students who possess, a, g.p*a. oJEr2*49 or less (C+^average^ 

constituted 61% of the students* who would be classed as not 

* • ft > 

having a solid chance of progressing to sophomore standing 

at either of the University of Nevada campuses."* 

: ' ~ • V ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ • 



National studies reveal that collegiate sucjcess at senior 
institutions is directly related to a solid high school g.p'.a. 
of 2.5 (C+) or better. The. academic rigor of the senior in- 
stitution is a very real source of frustration for the enter- 
ing student who does not have the overall grasp of how to. 
survive in such an environment. > ■ , ♦ ' 

' In many other senior institutions of higher education 
in. the United States the minimal high school g.p.a. i^x ad- 
mission is a 2.5 {C+ average) . Some of these institutions 
require gven higher levels of high school academic achievement 

It is reasonable to assume that a comprehensive community 

. ft 

college, program for Nevada will be able t!o help many of these 
students who need .a more informal, less rigorous environment 
even though the standards are not any less. The community 
college provides many^ levels' of acaderjic challenge which 
permit the student to develop his academic abilities and 
aptitudes. Having the opportunity to develop in an environ- 
ment and. at a pace more suitable to his rie^ds and gpalS/ the 
student then gains educational security. This then becomes/ 
in mVny instances, the "second chance" at educational success, 
or, in many caseiS, the chance to tealize goals and objectives 
that are well within attainable limits. 

Those students who do progress through the academic 
environment of the community college lower divisiori collegiate 
courses and/or programs, and either enter or return to t^e 
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V* ' * . * , • ' 

senior institutions academic ertv ir.onment', are able to' compete ^ 
very successfully with the regular, senior institution students. 
The level' of ac^demid su^ce'ss upon transferring to the senior^, 
Xn^titution seems to be directly related to the amount of time 
spent in the community college. The student who transfers with 
.junior standing is a stronger, academically better adjusted 
student tiian .those students who transfer before they complete 
their sophomore year at a community col-^ege. The Community 
College Division in Nevada will encourage its students to 
complete a two-year program at the. community college before 
considering transfer to a four-year college or. university. 

A continuing study of the need fpr th^comprehgnsive 
community coll^edfe programs can be seen in the general popula- ^ 
tion growth for Nevada. The basis for the total enrollment 
in a community college is the entire community being serve*d. 
.Therefore, the major population centers in Nevada possess 
a vast reservoir of potential for the comprehensive community 
col3^sg:a programs. Those areas less concentrated in populatipn 
still po.ssess^ a need and a pot^tial for the comprehensiv^ 
community college programs .XTJiese needs can be .served through 
planning and coordination with the other educational agencies 
in the state with extension courses and programs.,. 

The population of Nevada in 1970 was 481,693. Of this 
total, 84% \ived in three counties ,* Elko county (3%), Clark " / 
county (56%), and Washoe ^ounty (25%). These people, 84%' 
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live within reasonable Commuting "distande of potential 
community college campuses ia-^lko , Clark county, and Washoe 
county. A reasonable commuting distance would be approximately 
50 miles, , or a one hoT:^ drive from a community college campus. 
In the less populous areas, of the state the potential enroll- 
ment could be served,, in part, by extension, courses, and pro- 

Z centered in the vaurious towns across the state. Actually 
chool or Grange Hall could serve as an education center if 
the enrollment justified the cost of instruction. In this con- 
cept the comprehensive community college will utilire the human 
resources immediately available. The -goal of the Community 
College Division is to make community colleges' services 
available' to' all people in the state. 

Olhe followin^r table illustrates various projections of 
the population of Nevada through 1980. 

^ABLE 2 

..Various Projections of the Population ^ 
of Nevada, 1960 to 1980 " - ' 

Populaktion^ 

Year Col. 1* Coi. 2** Col. 3*** 

I960 285,000 285,000 - 285,000 

-1965 . . 440,000 ,-477, 330 .440,000 

1970 499',000 -602,600 531,000 

1975 514,000 r 611,000 

1980 . . . , 536,000 676,000 

*U.S. Bureau of the Cenpus-Illustrative Projections 
of the Population of States: 1970 to 1985, Series P-25, 

No. 326, February 7, 1966. c , , ' race 

.♦♦Bureau of Business and Economic Research, July, xyb6. 

University of Nevada. , , . ■ ^ 

***Table VI in Appendix to Chapter III of Hauser's and 
Taitel's" publication. Prospective Changes in Society: Ch. 3, 
Population Trends-Prologue to Educational Programs. Name of 
Table VI: Resident Population of the Eight Mountain States, 
Observed, Estimated and Projected: 1900-1980. 
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The pontirluing growth of Nevada's adult population anc 
the potential impact on the community college development il 
best portrayed by the enrollment in the adultj education pro- 
grams in Washoe and Clark counties. These figures provide- 
a' solid p^rojection of the potential F.T.E. enrollment that 
very J.i)s:ely will be drawn to the varipus courses and programs 
availably through. the comprehensive community college. 
Nationa[lly the largest headcount of ejirolled students comes 
from adults who enroll to^niprove their vocational needs and* 
requirements/ or desire new avpcational opportunities, or 
plan a new vocational area and come to ^ the comprehensive 
community college for the needed training. It;is the hope 
of the commurtity college through its diversified programs 
to serve tjiis increasing population and the programs planned 
in this report reflect this potential increase. 

MIDDLE MANPOWER IN NEVADA ' ' C 

~ ~ 

The decade of the 1960 's has seen ^^-ia^i^grov^^^ in 
Nevada's labor force. '^This. period of Vapid growth has seen 
,a 60%' -increase in the labor force, or ^proximately 6%. e'acTi 
year. The "majority of this . inerea,se^ has. occurred in the 
Clark and Washoe county areas, >ith the balance of the state 



jexperiencing more limited growth. DuringBlii«,,^^er^ certain 
industries experienced modest to low growths because of the 
genei:ally tight money market. The construction industry was 
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vout affected during the decade; mining and manufacturing' 
were making modest gains during the decade. 

The major employment growth for the 19€0's wais in 
Services (921 by 1967), Pinancfe, Insurance and Real Estate 

(831 by 1967), Trade (561 by ^967) , ..and Transpprtation , 
Communication and Public Utilities (281 by 1967).- These 
major growth areas are the types of employment positions 

that will be served by the middle manpower programs of 

the community college occupational programs. 

The following tables dramatically outline the actu.al 

status of employment in Nevada, and" projected employment - 

status through 19«0. • " ' 

' ' ^ ^ \ ' 
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. Tht data. raVealf how daptndtnt th* atata !• upon 
aervice related Indus triei. As projected by the 'tabled 
by 1980 it is estimated that 8>^3%' <||^ the ettplpyment in 
Nevada will be in the areas of service related industries., 
1?he curriculums for the community colleges will be in 
- close .contact with these developments and changes through 
the area advisory committees/ plus the lay advisory committees 
that will be serving the Individual vocational/occupational " 
programs. ^ ' 

Over 80 percent of Nevada's total nonagricultural wage 
and, salary employment ie located in the two metropolitan, 
area^ of Cl^rk and Washoe covinties.' tlark" county h^is expe- 
rienced the greatest growth increasing its Employment by'^ver 
12a p^rc^t, from 47/ 000 to 104/700 in. the last nine years. 
Duriiit the same period Washoe county's nonagricultural wage 
and* salary employment increased from 32/400 to 51/200/ a gain 

Of almost 60 percent. The balance <i£)the state, which in-* 

< 

eludes the j^emainirig 14 counties and CarBon City, gained 
9/300 workers, which resulted in ah in^nease of 39 percent. 
The magnitude of each. of these^ percentage increases is con- 
siderable when>it'is realized that the national grpwth in 
nonagricultural* wage and salary employment caxtae to 29 perr 
^ cent during this • same nin^ year period. 

It is reasonable to assume, that not kil. of the antic- • 
ipated growth will'be middle rtanpower needs. . But a major , 
percentage-' Qf tthe projection would fall into i the middle- 
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manpower def inition ^ind t^v^ have employment placement 
potential for the commt6w.ty college graduate, based on the 
1980 projections. Again, the total will not be all middle 
manpower emplo^ent, but a significant enough potential does 
exist to plem training programs for the community colleges* 

Projecting through 1980, we find that it is estimated^ 
that there will be sufficient economic growth in Nevada to 
create 170,000 more jobs than existed in 1968, an increase 
of almost one hundred percent. The significance of this 
projection's highlighted by the fact that for every job in 
1968, there ^.ill be approximately two jobs -in I960* 

These p??ojection6 are based on the 'status of no major 
«wars and no major economic down trends r plus other major 
economic fluctuations, such as unchecked inflation* Al- 
lowing that ^ere will be, stabili1;yv and a continuing rise 
in hational prosperity, the general picture for employment 
in Nevac^a' appears to be very bright*^ 

The Service industries will provide the large majority 
of the employment placement potential^ for community college 
graduates. These areas of skill training will be: 
\/6emi-professidnal/technical Associate Degree 

Clerical and sales , and Certificate 

Skilled , . requirements 

The required training in the associate degree and 
Certificate programs will provide the students with employ- 
ment entry skills, plus a breadth of educational development 
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to 'understand the inter- and intra-xelationships of the 
everyday vorld. " / 

Thfe following groupings^ revised and up-dateid regularity 
will provide the basis for 'bccupational groupings: 



A) The national avetage o-f approximately 20% 
for professional/managerial emplpi^ent will 
hold in Nevada's economy through^ the decade 
of the 70 's. (This level of employment 
potential usually requires at least bac- 
calaUfrtate level' preparation.) 

B) Semi-^professional/tfechnical%*and skilled . 
occupations' wii;|. hold meditup -level placer 



ment potential; . 



C) Clerical and sales jobs will probably provide 
a high level placement potential; 

■ ■! ■ ■ 

D) Service employment from short-t^srm and two-year 
trailing and re-training will provide high 
level placement potential, (These areas will 
provide the majority of graduates from the 
community collegefvocatibnal/ocoupational 

' programs . ) 

E) . Semi-skilled employment potential will provide 

a challenge for re-training programs. Place- 

J* ' " * 

ment potential will be low arid declining 
steadily. , ^ 
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F) Unikill^d employment and farm labor en^iloy- 
ment will be low and steadily declining. The 
jCjiallenge for training will be through short- 
term opportunity with in-service upgrading the 
possibility of motivation. 

OCCUPAjriONAL TRENDS IN THE "MIDDLE / MANPOWER" FIELDS" 

! ^ ^ - ■ 

A survey of majdr occupational- trends in the state 
reveals the following data. Manpower Tiorizons '75 lists ' 
:ui^rent| employinent groupings an^ projects the anticipated /^^ 
Jrowth through 1975. By occupational "families" the fol- 
lowing areas can anticipate the noted growth possibilities. 



Occupational Family 

Division of Agricultural Technology 

Pre7agf iculture Major * . 

Agricultural Mechanics 

Agricultural Business 
and Management 

Ranch and Farm Management 

Crop Production Technology 

Division of Business Education 

Accounting 
\ Bobkkeeping 

Date Processing 

Insurance 
. • Merchandis'ing/Retailing 

Secretarial 



Growth Rate Through '75 

Moderate 
Moderate-Rapid 

Moderate-Rapid 
Moderate- Rapid 
Moderate-Rapid 

Rapid 

Slow-Moderate 
Moderate-Rapid 
Moderate-Rapid 
^ Moderate-Rapid ^ 

Moderate-Rapid 



Pivition of Health Sftrvicrei^ 

Inhalation Therapy 
/ Licensed Practical Kurse 
Registered Nurse 
Medical Assistemt 
Kurse 's Aide 
Dental Assistant 

♦ 

Dental Hygienist 

Division industrial Technology 

Air Transportation 

Appliance Maintenance amd Repair 

Automotive Maintenance amd Repair ^ 

Engineering Design/Drafting 

Electronics 

©grating Engineers 

Division of Public Service 
Fire Science 
Law Enforcement / 
Culinary Arts 
Hotel/Motel Management 
^Educational Assistant 



Moderate*-Rapid 

Rapid 

Rapid^ J 
Moderate ' 
Rapid 

Moderate-'Rapid 
Moderaterr Rapid 

Moderate 

Moderate-Rapid 

Moderate-Rapid 

Moderate' 

Moderate-Rapid 

Aapid 

/ 

Rapid 

Moderate-Rapid 
Moderate ' 
Moderate ' 
^oderate-Rapid 



Some of these programs tiould progress to baccalaureate 
level requirement. Tne .^vast majerity of the preparational 

i 

requirements will be served through associate degree and 
certificate programs. 



These proj^ted assesiments of middle manpower needs 
can be interpreted in light of some national trends: 

A) All work is becoming more cognitive &nd the 
educational requirements for all jobs are • 

f). ■ continually increasing; 

B) The states of the United States (and the 
nations of the world) with the highest 
investfnent iii education generally enjoy 
the highest rates of ecpnomic growth; 

C) A high school education/ for many decades 

p considered to be the standard or "norm'"vf or 

American youth/ 'is n6 longer sufficient. 

The President's Commission on Higher .Education 

r ' » .. 

* S|tated in 1947/ and emphasized again" in 1957, '^ ]' 
that at least half of ^all high school graduates 
should go on fo^ at least two years of college. 
1 What should the ^figure be for 1971? Several 
\ states have already exceeded 60 percent; 

D) I Time and time again supply fias been, found to 
\ create its own demand. A supply of well-edAcated 

md highly trained young people attracts industry 
and business and^has a significant impact on the 
economy. The money allocations for community 
college developipent is an * ir^^vestment rather than 
an expenditure. ' / ' " ' 
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^ , The major 'element to a succefskful^ occupational program 

is the counseling and guidance program plus its faculty 
^dyiSor programs. These counseling and advisory serviJLces 
must' be iinade available not only to the campus student body, 
biit also to the communities being served. The effectiveness 
of thejse programs will be the measui:e of "employment dignity 
given to students. Tp assist students, parents and friends 
in understanding €he two-year, associate^ degree and certifi- 
cate prog'rams\ each cqllege will have 3 strong counseling 
. program. The counseling and guidance function, plus the 
close . coordination .of the advisement function, will assist 
students in understanding the reali>ty^ that the senior insti- 
tution, with its rigid academic environment, . not intended 
^ for everyone. ^The^close reality of goals in a two-year pro- 
. gram, plus good remuneration and advancement potential, will 
# hfcipefully bring "employment dignity" to st^^dents. 

An analysis of. projected employment needs in the State 
^of Nevada will show the kinds of occupational programs that 
shoiald be of'fered in the commu<jiity colleges. Community 
college programs will be divided into five broad areas: 
: agricultural', business, industrial, health, and public 
' service. ^ \ 

The folTowing table illustrates the projected manpower 
needs in nonagricultural occupations that would directly be 
•..affected by community, college programs:. 
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CURRENT AND PROJECTED EMPLOYMENT NEEDS 



1969 . 1980 

BUSINESS 



r 


4 .300 


8.400 


Dev.' X c uax o 


4.200 

f 


8 . 300 




.J / X u u 


*5 'QOO * 




1 Q 00 

X f 7 U U 


3 «vOO 




1 2 00 


"2 400 


t 

V^l.c?£^i^!p 


1 200 

X f ^ u w 


' 2.100 




1 TOO 
X / X u u 


2 TOO 

^ ^ X u u 


Hotel cierKs . 


1 n n n 
1 / U U U 


1 / y uv 


r lie cierKs 


"7 HA 




Mail T <~\ vty 


o u u 


J. / J.UU ' ^ / 


Data Processing Operators 


600 


1/200 


Key Punch Operators 


400 


700 


Sales Clerks 


e/ipoo 


12,400 


/ ■ 

Salesmen ^ , 


4)300 


7,900^ 


Computer Programipers f 


30,0 


600 


Accountants 1 . - * 


1,900 


3,400 



INDUSTRIAL . ■ 

Auto Mechanics 2,400 '4,300 

Aircraft " Mechanic? 500 . 1,000 

Diesel Mechanics 400 600 

Appliance Repairmen ^ 300 500 

Radio and Television 

Repairmen 200 ^' 400 



>7 ^ 
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3 HEALTH 



1969' 1980 
INDUSTRIAL (continued) ^ • 

Building Trades 19,000 35,100 

Electripal Technicians 900 ' 1,800 

Machinists * . 700 l,30p 



.Registered Nurses 1,400 2,700 

Licensed Practical Nurses 600 1,300 

Dental Assistants • ..500 900 

Medical Technicians 300 400 



.PUBLIC SERVICE 
Waiters 

Chefs and Cooks * 
Guards and Watchmen , • 
Law Enforcement Of ficers* 
Hairdressers 
Casino Operations 
Warehousemen 
Firemen * . 



1 



8,400 , 


16,100' 


3,300 


6,3(Jb 


1,700 


3,300 


1,600 • 


3, .100 


800 


1,500 


18,000 • 


35,700 


i;800 ■ ■ 


3,200 


•i-,200 ; 


1,?00 



ESTABLISHMENT OF TWO NEW COMMUNITY COLLEQES . 

In order to' meet these manpower needs two new communi-ty 
colleges will be established in Clark County ^nd Western 
Nevada. • These colleges will open on August 30, 1971. 

The^e two comprehensive community colleges jdin Elko Community 

- 1' ' '■ 

doUege in the foundation of the. two-year public community . 
colleges for Nevada. _ ' < ' 

The total community college two-year program will' be 
administered by the Community College Division, University 

^of'N^ada System. ^ • ■ . , ' 

By 1975 the Community College Division will consider 
the possible* establishment of community colleges in the , Lake 
Tahoe area, White Pine County, plus a second major campus 
development in the claI^k County area. 

The maximum. size of any community college in the state 

.should be' 5,000 students. A college larger than, that creates 
too many problems. More people can be served by colleges, of 
reasonable size than by one large institution and probably 
less expensively. 

Thesec^ considerations will be based upon the population 
growth in the area^B described, plus the State of Nevada as 
a total base of development for the'' comprehensive community 
college, two-year post-secondary educational program. If the 
population increases sufficiently in these' areas and the ne^ds 
of the .communities show a necessity, community colleges will 
tie recommended fpr these areas.. 



The Community ^College -Division through the campus 

centers Will a.ctively serve the State of Nevada in each \ 

community of the state. Each campus center will be respon?- 

sible for that portion of the state as outlined on the at- 

-tached map. The service to be provided wiH be as identified 

by the communities, and developed cooperatively with the * 

« 

county , superintendent and other community leaders. 
These areas are as follow^: 

Elko Community Cc^^lge Serviq^; Area 
Elko County ' ^ 
Humboldt County - 



. Lander County 
Eureka County 
White Pine County 

Clark County Community ; College Service Area 
. Clark County 
fLincoin County 
Nye County 
Esmeralda County 

Western Nevada Community College- Service Area 
Washoe County Lyon County 

Pershing; County Douglas " County 

Churchill County Carsonv^City 
Mineral County Storey County 
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Xn ord*r to Met thtit manpowtr nt«dt in th« itate th« 

following ocqupational programt should be eiti^'liihe<e( at the 
*variou8 connunlty colleges all leading to the Asiociate in 
Applied Scl^ence degree or Certificate . of Achievement. 

* 

CLARK COUNTY COMMDNljY COLLEGB 1 ' 
A. Business Prograaui ^ . 

4 



1. 


Accounting 


'2. 


)3ookkeeplng 


3. ■ 


Data .Processing 


4. 


Insurance 


5. 


Retailing 


6^ 


Secret:a^ial 


7'. 


Stenographer 


'8.~ 


' Office Administration 



B. Health Programs' ' , 
1. Dental Assiistemt , * 

' 2. Dental Hygienist , - 

3. Licensed Practical Nursing 

4. Surgical Technician 

5* Mental Health Technology 
6. Inhalation Therapy 

♦ 

C. • Industrial Programs 

1. Electronics . * . • . 




2* Mechanical Design 



3* Air Transportation 
4« - Appliance Repair 

U 



CLARK COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



C. Industrial Programs (continued) 
5» Automotive 

6. Refrigeration • 

7. Building Tra<Ses 

8. Radio and Television Repair 

D. Public Service Programs 

1. Law Enforcemer^t 

2. Fire Science 

3. Cosmetolo5(^^^^ ^, 

4. Culinary^ Arts 

5. Teacher Aides 

'6. Hotel Management 

7. Casino Operations 

8. Slot Machine Servicemen " 

WESTERN NEVADA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
^ ^ ' ^ ' 

A. Business Programs 

1. Accounting 

2. Bookkeeping 

3. Insurance ^ 
4V Data Processing . 

5 . Retailing 

6. Secre,tari^l 

7. Stenographer 

8. Office- Administration 



WESTERN NEVADA COMMUNJTY COLLEGE 




5. 



Nurses Aides 



Radiologic Technician 



7. 



Surgical Technician 
Dentil Assistant 
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'9. 



Dental Hygienist 

Mental Health Technician 



C. IndiListrial Programs 
' 1 . Electronics 




2. Engine'^ring Design 
• p. Appliance Repair 

4 . Automotive Repair 

•J 

5. Radio and Television Repair 
D. Public Service Programs 



1. 


Law ErN^orcement 


2. 


Fire Science 


3. 


Cosmetology 


4. 


Culinary Arts 


5. 


Hotel Management 


6. 


Teacher Aides 


7* 


Casino Operations 


8. 


Warehousemen 
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ELKO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

kk Agriculture Prograips 

1^ Agriculture Mechanics 

2. Agriculture Management 

3. Farm and Ranch Management 

B. Busirtes^s Programs, 
1 • Bookkeeping 

2. Secretarial 

3 . Insurance 

4. ' Data Processing 

5. Retailing 

6. Office Administration 
, 7. Business Management . 

fc. Health Programs 

1. Licensed Practical Nursing 

2. Nurses Aides 

D. Industrial Programs 

Electronics 

2. Drafting and Design, 

3 . Automotive 

4 . Heavy Equipment 

E. Public Service 

1 . Teacher Aide 

2. Law Enforcement 
3» . Culiaary Arts 



It is also assumed that eventually all I'two-year tech- 
nical programs iat the University of Neva^da^^Las Vegas, would 
be phased into community college programs in Clark Co^ty 
Community College and those at the University , of Ne\^da, Reno, 
would be phased into community college programs in Western 
Nevada Community College. , ^ 

After the comraiinity colleges are initially established, 
they should follow, the same procedures as the universities , 
for approval of ne\l programs. Where the universities have 
comparable courses ah^ programs, the community college 
graduate should be accepted with full transfer rights as 
juniors. In fact, the community college graduate* should be 
given priority in aataission at the juhior level. 

Community collegeay are accredited on a general ^.nst^tu- . 
tional basis by the various regional accrediting bodies. 
Five professions also have special acctediting agencies for 

community college programs. They are medicine, dentistry, 
. . ^ ^ 

nursing, engineering, and miisic. The Community College 
Divisidft is ojj^osed to such specialized accrejiitatioh because 
it increases the costs of the college operation associated 
with accreditation and' it fr^ctionalizes the college programs 
by opening the way to individual accrediting of all programs. 
The three community colleges wish to be ciccredited solely bv 
the Northwest Assoc i*ktion but would welcome cooperation^ betWteen 
professional associations and the Northwest regional accre^ting 
body,. 
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' The conununity colleges In the state will operate under 
.the following basic principles in developing occupational 

programs: 

The college should be /'open door" *with • 
unrestricted admission to all high school 
graduates and to all persons over 18 years 
,of age whether high school graduates or not. 
Courses and curriculums ^ of course, are open 
only to those students with proper preparation. 

Developmental and remedial, courses must be 
provided for educationally retarded -students 
not ready , to enter "regular" courses. 

Two. or more "levels" of programs are provided 
in most occupational fieldiS. 

* A "job cluster" or job family approach to 
curriculum organization should be used. The 
^raduat'es are then "field-oriented" rather than, 
'*'5oh-oriented"*, * and w^ll have "greater occupa- 
tional mobility and a lowQr rate of unemployment 
caused by technological change • ■ * ' 

All associate degree curriculums should have 
sufficient content in general education and i^ 
supporting theory courses. However, the general - 
education and theory courses need not be, an<i 
for the itios*t part are not, college-parallel or ' 
"transfer" courses. •. • 
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A high quality 9utd«mo« program With fome ' 
. ' degree of directive counseling should be 

initiated. \ 

A core cmrriculxim approach should be used . 
in planning associate^ degree curriculums. 

/ Continuous contact v?ith. regional business 

^ and industry^ should be cmaintained through' 

*' . ' • * ' 

a nxwnber of active advipdry coinmittees., , 

* - 

Graduation Reqiiixements 

These programe will le^d to either^ the Xssfociate 
degree or to - a jCertif icate of Achievement. 

. The conununity colleges will award the Associate^ in 
Arts "degree, the Associate in Applied Sciences degree 
and the* Certificate of Achievement'. ' ■ ' . ! . 

General Requirements 

.1) A minimilm cumulative grade ppint average of 2.0 
2) Fifteen il5) semester-- hours 6f credit should be 
completed^ within the jcoTmnnJty College Division, 
University of Nevada /systeny; * • . 

. 3) An application for graduation must be on /file 
by the beginning of the fir^al semester before 
graduation; ' / / . * 



. 45 All financial obligations with the campus, must 
be paid, or approved procedures of payment Authorized 
and recorded? / 

# * 
5) All. library obligations must be final and: nof 

outstanding., 
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All graduating students are expected to participate 
in commencement exercises. All Associate Degrees and 
Certificates of Achievemenf will be. awarded at 'the com-- ' 
mencement exercises. -Commenc'ement exercises will be held 
at the closeVof ■ spiring semester each year. 

Degree Requirements " , • , 

Associate in Ar-ts ... Credits . 

. 1) English/Communications ■ 6 

'■■I - * 2) .0; S. and Nevada Constitution 3 . 

' 3) Strience and Mathematics 8 

4) .o Social ...Sciences 12 

5) ■ Pine AxtS/Humanities 9 

. .. 6) Electlves \. . \ ' 22-26 

'Minimum semester hours -60-64 

students planning to transfer to the University "of ' ■ 
Nevada', Reno or Las Vegas, and. -who are planning their degre 
work as"' outlined, for the Assdciate in Arts are advised to 
select courses that fulfill the degree requirements at the 

■ ' . - 

Of^i-versities. »TStudent:§.. planning to transfer to- senior 
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institutions in other states are advised to study a currtnt 
catalog for that Institution available at each reglstr^lon 
period. ' * . 

Students planning to Ijse the Associate in Arts degree 
for employment qualifications at the completion of four 
semesters are advised to select courses in accordance with, 
their employment goals. The counselors and faculty advisors 
will be able to assist the student in selecting these courses* 



Associate in Applied Sciences . Credits 

1) English/Communications 6 

2) U. S. and Nevada Constitution 

or American Institutions 3 * 

3) |pMajor occupational area ^ 24 

4) Social Studies ^ 6 

5) Science and Mathematics 6 

6) Electives ^ 15-19 

Minimum semester hours 60-64 



In addition to the degree courses and programs, a 
student may desire to achieve the same high level of skill 
training, but not be so deeply involved with the academic 
requirements of ^thfs associate degree programs. In order 
to fulfill this oBjfective; the Community College Division 
campuses are authorized to award the Certificate of Achieve- 
ment as outlined below: * • \ , ' ' 



^ Certificate of Achievement ' Credits 

1) Conununications 6 ■ 

2) Major occupational area 18 

' 3) Electives 6-8 

\ • Minimum semester hours • 30-32 >^ 

* Science wil^lt'^e required in some progrcuns 
and elective in 'Others • 

The Certificate of Achievement candidates must meet 

all. the general graduation requirements in addition to 
those outlined for the program. 
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ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 

» 

' Many factors can affect the potential enrollment in 
the community colleges in Nevada and four signif icanlT ones 
will be discussed here. The* most important factor is the 
extent to which adult or non-^tecent high school graduates 
attend the community college. Recent increases in public 
school adult education courses indicate. a substantial 
backlog of potential students of this type within th6 state* 
The history of community colleges in other states indicates 
that considerable numbers of students in the community"" col- 
leges are composed of adults. Enrollment predictions can 
be affected as much as 20% in either direction by the extent 
to which the se students participate. 

A second factor is, the extent to whic^i recent high 
school graduates enroll in: ^community colleges. Nationally 
community colleges plan on enrolling as many as 60% of Ibhe 
recent high school graduates within their 'service areas . 
We have assumed a- far lesser percentage in our estimates 
because .of the newness of the community college concept in 
Nevada and the lack of adequate facilities. If thi.s per- 
centage were used, total enrollment would increase propor- 
tionately. . ' 

A third factor" is €he ext.ent to which two-year pro- 
grams are phased into 'the community colleges. Our predic- 
tions are based on the assumption that all of the twor-year 



programs e^t the two universities will be phased into the 
community colleges and that, some students who fail in the 
first year at the universities will enter the community 
colleges. If the programs 'are not all phased into the 
community college, then tltl'' total Enrollments will be ' 
r^educed proportionately. 

Lastly, Nevada's population can affect enrollment, 
!Pb€al state population has increased dramatically within ' 
the last decade-; in fact, Nevada is one of the fastest 
growing states in the union. Our enrollment prelections 
have been based on a more moderate ra£e of growth for the 
70's. Any extensive deviation from these current' projections 
woiild have a corresponding effect on ^rollments. 

Of course, such factors as location of classes and 

cost to the student cannot .be overlooked in predicting 

eni;ollment. Classes must be located so that they are the 
t 

\ 

most accessible to the most number of students. This, is 
not always possible in using ejcisting facilities so the 
place of classes can Wasurkbly affect enrollments^. Like- 
wise if the cost Ts not kept low some students will be priced 
out of a co'himunity qpllege education. The Community College 
Division believes that the cost of a community^ college educa- 
tion to the student should.be kept at an absolute minimum. 



i. THE EFFECT OF N^ADA'S PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT 

r 

' education on community college enrollment. 

The historical development (decade of the 60's) of ihe 

public school adult education enrollments in Nevada is 

t 

outlined below for the 1960-1969 period. The precise effect 

of this program cannot be predicted with detailed accuracy, 

but it can be anticipated there will be an impact of some 

measurable propor.tion. ^ This conclusion is derived from the 

fact that 73% of the 19^7-1969 enrollment, based on FTE 

computations, .were in courses and/or programs common to the 

* • 

comprehensive community colle^ programs. Another item of 
importance is that approximately 72% of the adult education 
students were pursuing their educational goals in the three 
counties of Elko, Clark and Washoe. It is anticipated that 
Substantial numbers of these enrolees would be attracted' to 
the courses and programs of the Community College Division 
campuses. 
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In the area of Adult Education, some counties have not 
provided programs for the people In their areas. There are 
many valid reasons for this status. The Community College 
Division" with its flexibility and diversity should be able 
to provide all counties with the educational needs in the 
adult education programs. 

One can easily see from the above s.tati sties that the ^ 
continuing education program currently being offered by the 
various county school districts is large nnd the programs 
are excellent. The Community College Division has planned 
its enrollment predictions on the assumption that many bf 
th6se programs would be phased into community college pro- 
grams in order to give students college credit for their 
work and to help them receive either certificates or associate 
degrees. National experience indicates that whenevgr this 
happens r enrollment in such programs usually increases. ,The 
number of programs in each area will ;vary but all occupational 
programs of a post-secondary nature are planned for the com- 
munity colleges. This could include all of the programs 
except Adult Basic Education and High School, but not all 
of the courses. This pldrthing alone would take a period of 
time to Accomplish.' 
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B. EFFECT OF THE EXTENT OF HIGtf SCHOOL GRADUATES ENROLLING 
IN COMMUNm COLLEGE ON ENROLLMENT PREDICTIONS ^ 

Study of the 1969-1970 High School Seniors 



The grade point averages of public high school seniors 
for the academic year 1969-1970 were obtained from all the 
data compiled by the ACT irt the first four testing sessions 
of the 1969-1970 school year. There were 2/924 high school 

* ♦ 

seniors reporting grades and 112 seniors for which no grade 
computation was available.' 

Previous research clearly demonstrates a positive 
relationship between the level of performance in high school 
and success in college. The attention i^ centered on hi;gh 
school performance, not. course patterns. 

The summaries of the grade reports are presented in 

the following tables. For those reporting grades, it can 

' - *■ • 

readily be seen that 522,° or- 17.5% of all the reporting 

'seniors, had grade point averages 't>f 2.0 or lower. There 
were 719, or 24.5% pf all the reporting seniors Vho had 
grade point averages of 2.25 to -2.5(/ (C+ range)". There 
were 1,683, or 58% of all reporting senibrs. Who had grade, 
point averages of 2.75 or better. / 

The minimum grade point a^e^age from -high school f6r ■ 
•admission as regular students t6 the University of Nevada, 
Reno or Las Vegas, is ,a 2.3 g.^.a. for Nevada residents. . 
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Based on these, statistics it is apparent that 42% of the 
seniors reporting to ACT- would not qualify for regular' 
.admission to either campus of the University of Nevada. 

« ; 

Grades Earned by Nevada Seniors 



Less 
than 
2.0 




2.0 




2.25 




2.5jO 




2.75 




Total 


No. 


%_ 


No. 


%_ 


. No. 


%_ 


No. 


%_ 


' No^ 


il 




228 


8 


■ 294~ 


10 


319 


10- 


400 


14 


415 


14 




3.0 


• 


3.25 




3.50 




3.75 




4.0 






No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




377 


13 


. 291 


10 


230 


8 


195 


7 


175 '. 


6 


2,92 



> The currently existing entrance requirements to Univer- 
*. ' . 

' sity of Nevada, Reno and Las Vegas, for admission to regular 

standing is high ^school graduation with 16 units, 10 of which 
must be in specified acad6mic areas. Admission further re- 
quires tbat 6 of these units be -with grades of B or equiv- 
alent, and an overall 2.3 g.p.a. Many four year state col-'-^ 
leges and universities ''require •at least a 2,5 grade point 
avejr^age or above, with some universities requiring a g.p.a. 
^ of 2.75 or above. If the two campuses were to raise their 
regular admission requirements to 2.5 or above, and if the* 

N 
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g.p.a. 's of the seniors are' remaining as the, 1967-1968 
patterns, approximately 60% of the graduating seri'iors in 
Nevada would not be eligible for -aniversity -level work. 
As of 1967-1968, 50% the high school seniors in Nevada 
could meet the presei^ 2.3 entrance requirements. 

It is interesting to note that in 1968 in Nevada that 
out of a total potential senior class of 6,834, only 4,615 
remained^ from the tenth* grade, resulting 'in a high school 
4ropout between the 10th and 12th grades of 1,981 students. 
Many of these obviously have moved out of the state but 
enpugh remain for the state to be concerned and to initiate 
community college programs designed for such people. 

It is apparent that' the need exists for "expanded educa- 
tional, opportunity to serve the latent educational needs of 
these dropouts, plus other areas where educational need is 
developing beyon<i the secondary level, but not necessarily 
the traditional environment of the senior institutions*. 
The "open door"" college with the comprehensive environment 
for servicing educational needs can provide a collegiate 
opportunity to those who have previously not been able or 
willing to take full advantage of educational opportunity. 

The Higher Education Advisory Committee surveyed all 
high school seniors. in Nevada in 1968 about their plans for 
higher education and program interests, including attendance 
at a community college. Research in other areas has demon- 
strated that high school seniors* responses with regard to 

• '62^ 
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post-hicfH school attendance intentions are closely related 

to what follow-up studies find them doing a year or so later.. 
Thus/ a high level of validity can be derived from these 
findings:^. The tabulations below indicate an intense interest 
in the educational opportunities of the community college. 



Educational Interest of Seniors In A Public 
Two-Year College 
(Community College) 



Washoe % 



Clark % 



Other % 



Total % 



Would Enroll 
Would Not Enroll 
Might- Enroll 



181 
146 
550 



21.0 
17.0 
62.0 



412 25.0 
277 17.0 
967 58.0 



161 17.0 
132 14.0 
634 69.0 



754 22.0 
555 16.0 
2,151 62.0 



877 100.0 1,656 100.0 927 100.0 3,460 100.6 



The following tabulations indicate over-aspirations on the 
part of many high school seniors. The findings of the survey 
by the Advisory Committee are consistent with patterns and 
surveys in other areas. 
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Results of a Questlonnalrt Survey of High School Seniors 
By Advisory Coirgnittee on Higher Education 
State of Nevada - Apr 11-/ 1968 

Study Field , Present Study Field Expectations 

Clark. Washoe Others State Total 



No.- • % No. % No; % No. 



High School 
Curriculums : 4 



/ 



College Pre- ' 

paratory , •.1,430-62.0 760-60.0 . 710-56.0 2,900-60.0 

Commercial 370-15.0 140-11.0 220-17.0, ' 730-15.0 

Vocational-Trade , • ■' • v- ,^ ^ 

Technical 320-14. d . 265-21.9 . ,. 260-^20*0 . S45-17.0 

Other . .. 200-9.0 95-8,0 :80-7..0 375-8.0 



Total ' 2,320-100.0 1,260-100.0 .l/270-iOO.O 4r850-100.0 
College Programs; 

Liberal Arts , • 178-13.2 ■ 108-13.9 77-10.^. 363-12.7 
Btijslxie^s 

Administration 210-15.0 n 69-8.9 64-8.6 334-11.6 

Engineering ' .101-7.5 78^10.. 0 63-8.6 . 242t-6.4^ 

Agriculture 27-0.1 • 48-6.1 44-5.^9 " * 119-4.6 

Education 

(teaching) 281-20; 9 147-18.9 116-15.6 .544-18.9 

■'HomeEconomics 22-0.1 - ,24-3.9 23-3.1 69-2.4 

,Nursing 29-0.2 20-2.5 24-3.1 73-2.5 



Pre-prof essional : 
• Law 



57-0.4 36-4.6 23-3.1 116-4.6 
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Pre-prof essional : 
Medical 

other 

Sub Total • ' 



Clark 
No 



. 110-8.2 

156-11.6 
1,162-77.2 



No. % ■ 

71-9.1 
-•59-7.6 
660-85.5 



otheyg 
No. t 

47-6.3 
77-10.4 
558-75.1 



State Total 
No. % 



228-7.9 
292-10.2 
2,380-83.8 



'Gonununity College Study Field Interests 
^ (Includes scientific and pre-professional programs) 



College Programs: 
Liberal Arts ; 
Business 

Administration ^ 

Engineering . 

Agriculture 

Education 
^(teaching) 

Home Economics 

Nursing 

Pfe^-grof essiortal : 
Law 

Pre-prof essional : 
Medical ^ 

Other 

Sub Total 



Clark 



No. 



453-19.5 



487- 
-239- 

■ 85- 

341- 

■ 81- 
49- 



20.9 

io\3 

3.6 

14.6 

3.4 

2.1 



19-2- 
1^927- 



8.2 
82.6 



Washoe 



No. 



246-19.5 

226-17.9 
119-9.4 
62-4.9 

190-15.0 
54-4.2 
32-2.5 



103-8.1 
1,032-81.5 



)3|2 



Others 



No. 



208-16.3 

201-15.8 
135-10.6 
94-7.4 

162-12.7 
64-5.0 
35-2.7 



98-7.7 
997-78.2 



State Total 



No. 



907-18.7 

914-18.8 
493-10. C 
241-4.9 

693-14.2 
199-4.1. 
116-2.3 



393-8.1 
3,956-81.2 
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Pres«nt Study 'Pi'feld Expectations 



Clark 

No. % ^ 

Business and 
Commercial Programs; 

Accounting emd 

Bookkeeping 15-0 . 1 

Secretarial emd . 

Stenography 29-0.2 

Office Machine 

Operaition 2-0.1 

Data Processing 25-0.2 

Office ,^i.anagement -0- — 

General Clerical 2-0.1 

Retail Selling , -0- — 

Advertising 5-0.1 

Other 2-0.1 

Sub-Total 80-0.9 



Washoe 
No. y 



Others 



No* 



State Total 



No. 



9-1.1 
,27-3.4 

3-0.3 
8-1.0 
-0- — 
-0- — 
3-0.3 
5-0.6 
-0- — 
55-6.7 



8-1.0 

38-5.1 

3-0.4 
14-1.8 
3-0.4, 
1-0.1 

-0 

3-0.4 
5-0.6 
75-9.8 



•32-1.1 

94-3.2 

8-0.. 2 
47-1.6 
3-0.1 
3-0.1 
- 3-0.1 
.13-0.4 
7-0.2* 
210-7.0 



Community College Study Field Interests 



Clark 
No. 



Business and 
Com mercial Programs; 

■ 

Accounting and 
Bookkeep ing ,28-1.2 

General Business . 9-0.3 

Secretarial and 
■ Stenography ^ 70-3.0 



Washoe 



No. 



8-0.6 
11-0.8 

.35-2.7 



Others 



NO. 



13-1.0 
7-0.5 

34-2.7 



State Total 



No. % 



. 49-1.0 
27-0.5 

139-2.8 
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Clark 
No. % 



Washoe 
No.- % 



State Total 
Nol % 



Off^ice Machine 

. Operation. ' — ' — 

Data Processing 56-2.4 

Office Management — ^ — . 

General Clerical — — 

Retail Selling -0 

Advertising — — 

Other , — 

Sub-Total 163-6.9 



21-1.6 



6-0.4 



81-6.1 



90-7.0 



113-2.3 



6-0.1 



334-6.7 



Present Study Field Expectations 



Clark ' 
No. i 



Trade and Technical 
Programs : 

Aeronautics 

Electronics 
Technology 

Civil Structural 
Technology 

Dr.afting 

Mechanical 
Technology 

Dental Assistant 

Practical Nursing 



Washoe 
No. % 

' * ^ . 

9-1.1 
5-0.6 

■ 

-0- — 
2-0.2 

-0- - 
-0- - 
-0- - 



Others 



NO. % 



8-1.0 

13-1.7 

-0- ~ 
5-0.6 

1-0.1 
4-0.5 
3-0.4 



State Total 
No. \ 



27-0.9 

32-1.1 

2-0.1 
12-0.4 

6-0.2 
6-0.2 
5-0. "2 



Clark 



Washoe 



Others 



State Total 



No. 




NO. % 


No. %. 


Clothing and 
Apparel Trades 


5-0.1 


6-0.7 


1-0.1 


•Auto Body and 
Fendey 


-H- 




^4-0.5 


* 

Auto Vie^anics 


7-aa 


11-1.4 


20-2.7, 


Diesel Mechanics 


5-0.1 


3-0.3 


3-0.4 


Machine Shop 


3-0.1 


^ -0-. - 


3-0.4 


Building Trades , 


2-0.1 


-0- — 


^ 3-0.4 


Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration 


2-0.1 


2-0*2 . 


-0- - 


'Appliance Servicing 


-0- — 


. -0- -- 


1-0.1 


Beautician-Barber 


29-0.2 


18-2.3 


32-4.3 


Hotel and Restaiij 
rant Trades ^ 


-0- — 


2-0.2 


-0- - 



No. 



Dental Hygiene 

Police Science 

commercial Art 

Agriculture 
(General) 

Engineering Aide 

Nursing' 

Other 

Sub-Total 

Total 



5' 

. 98' 
1,340 



■0.1 . 

-1.6 

-79.7 



2-0.2 
60-7.2 
775-99.4 



6-0.8 
,107-14.0 
740-97.9 



0.2-6., 4' 




4-0.1 



79-2.7 



13-0.4 • 
265-$. 0 
2,855-99.8 
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Coinmunit^ir College Study Field Interests 



Clark 



i^' and Technical 



Programs ; 



iVeronautics 

^Elecironics 
' . li^echnblogy * 

j,;.Civii structural 
'•Technology 

Priafting 

liechanicaX' 
Technology 

Dental Assijstant 

Practical Nursing 

' Clothing and 
Apparel Trades 

Auto ^Body *and 
' Fender " \ ^ . 

. • * ■ « • 
f Autp Mechanics r 

Diesel Mechanics 

Machine Shop 

Building Trades 

Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration 

Appliance Serviqing 
♦ 

BeautUclan-BarBer 

.^otel and Restau*- 
.i,ant Trades.. 



18-0.7 

• 3r-i.s 

} ^ 

18-0,7 



\--, 



16-0.6 
14-0.. 6 

» 

._ M 
5-0.2 



Washoe 



^ No. 



14-1.1 
16-1.2 



Others 
No.. . % 

r 

10^0.7. 
.> 17ri.3 



■ 8-0. fr 



16-1.2 



16-1.2 



29-2.3 




I 9;"p.i , 



51-4 . 0 



2-0. 1 



SrrO.S ' 



•• 5-0.2 



1-0.1 



i 





Clark • • 


Washoe 


Others 


State Total* 




No. % 


No.- % 


No. %* a 


No. % 


Dental Hygiene 


28-1.2 


6-0.4 


16-1.2 


50-1.0 


Police Science 


'14^0.6 


10-0.7 


. 10-0. r 


54-0.7 


Conimercia^ii. Art 


26-1.1 


19-1.5 


"14-1.1 


59-1,2 


Agriculture 
(General) 


5-(J.2 


3-0.2., 


. 3-0, '2 


.8-0,1- 


Engineering Aide 


2f-0.1 

< 


3-0.2 


3«0.s2 


8-d.i 


Nursing 


3-0.1 


> 5-0.3 


-0-' — 


8-a.i 


Other 

« 


39-0.6 


16-1.2 


2Jr2.4_ 

* 


86-1.7 . 


Sub-Total 


230-9.4 


1^7-11.0^ 


183-12.9 • 


'560-10.9- . 


Total 


2,3^0-100.0 


1,260-100.0 


1,270-100.^) 


4,850-100.0 



Notes: 



1. The sample size is shown under High School Curriculum — 

♦ * 

this outlines the high school curriculum of all who 
answered the questionnaire. ' " ^ 

2. The percentages for each field in Present Study Field 
.Expectations do not add up to 100 percent, as those who. 

. are going to school or who did not answer ,5>/ere hot' couftte4» 
The implication then, is, for example, that -80.. 6. percent,, 
of the Clc^rk County students were planning to go on to fiTchop] 

i 

and these are their study field expectations, 

3. The Community College Study Field Expectations do 
add- up to 100 percent because, cis the questioniiaire 

•is wbrded, it appears that practi'ceilly everyone; ' 
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whether they were going to a, university, trade school 
or community college, answered these questions. There- ^ 
iore-, the unusually heavy weight that, college pro 
Lve is -probably due to the non university-bound 
isweting-as if they \^ere going to the university. 





The . Cpimnunity College Division then has based its enroll*? 
ment predictions concerning recent high school graduates on 
21%yof the graduates .in Western Nevada attending the coimtHlnity 
college and ;!25% of the graduates in Clark County. Elko Com- 
tmunity College has already surpassed a,ll methods of enrollment 

\ 

predictions. ... , 

The |)redicted graduates from the various counties for 

' . - * 

the 1^70 's is as follows; 



Ne\^ada - High School Graduate . Summary 



Year 

. 1963-64 

1964- 65" 

1965- :6fi 
1-966-67' 
l9S7-e&- 



Washoe 



1,013 

,1,'2|0 



Histoyy 
Clark 

^7— 



1,609, 



l,213■'^^-'' 2,130 
'1,212 ■ 2,48.4 
1722 SN^ 2,39,0 



. .2,245 



Other 

1,002 
1/233 
1,277 
1,280 
1,22-7 



Total 

3,624 
4,748 
4,620 
4,976 
4,842 



Nevada High School Grafluate Sunimary 
Projection 



Year > 


Washoe 


Clark 


Other 


Tojtal 


* 

1968-69 • 


1,3Q3 


2,639 


1,376 


5,318, 


1969-70 


1,251 


2,902 


1,481 


5,63/4 


1970-71- 


,1,330 


. 3,274 


1,4^44 


, 6 ,048 


1971-72 


1,435 


3,406 


1,465 


"6,306 


1972-73 


1,427 


3,712 


' 1,644 


6,783 


1973-74 


1,471 


4,171 • 


1,633 


hill 5 


1974-75 


1,565' 


4,428 


l,68i 


1 

1 7., 674 


1975-76 


1,518 


4,694 


1,696 


; 7,908 


1976-77 


1,647 


4,915 


1,713 


• o 8f275 


1977-78 


1,689 

o . 


5^ 33,4 


1,704 


: 8,727 


1978-79 


1,871 


5,610 


1^801 


\ 9,282 


1979-80 " 


1,964 


6,221 


1,873 


10,058 
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EFFECTS OF POST HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS AT TflS UNIVERSITIES 
and' THE ATTRITION RATE IN NEVADA ON COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
ENROLLMENT 

During the academic years 1963-1964- through 1&67-1968 
the follxjying statistics reveal some very interesting d^ta. 

/ In the school year 1963-1964 there were 3,710 gr^diiartes 
from Nevada high schools. Out of this total 68Q entered the 
University of Nevada, Reno, and 412 entered the University 
of Nevada, Laj. Vegas, or a total of 1,092 Nevada high school 
graduates entered as freshmen at the two University campuses. 
This r^^prsents 19.4% of that year's graduating class who 
entered as freshmen at one of the University campuses. , 
En the same year, at the- University of Nevada, Reno 
campi^, there were 1,180 freshmen who entered, or 500 ad- ^ 
ditional^ students from other than riecent Nevada high school 
graduation .\ At the same time, ^at the University of Nevada, 
Las Vegas campu^ 530 freshmen entered, or 118 additional 
students from other than recent Nevada high school graduation 
The grade ^progression ratio developed for the University 
of Nevada System by the Office of Institutional Research 
would reveal the following status as seniors at the two insti 
tutions at the time of graduation for the freshman class of 
1963-1964; 

UNR Seniors 5^0 49.1% graduating 

UNLV Seniors ^210 . 39 • 6% graduating 
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The purpose of 'this presentation does not attempt to 
aTtaiyze^t^ "why"' of the attrition rates for the 1963-1964 
school year. A detailed' study of this type of data is pre- 
sented' for the five year period "1963-1964 'through 1967-1968. 







\ Progression Rates for Undergraduate Students • 


• 


\ University of Nevada, 


Reno 1^63 


-64 - 


1967-68 






Fresh. 


GPR* 




GPR 




GPR 




Year 




And Unci. 


13-14 


Soph. 


14-15 . ' 


Junior 


15-16 


Senior 


1963- 


$ 

•64 


1,180 




C^S 




520 




455 


1964- 


•6'5 


1,3€0 . 


.60 ■ 


705 


.84 


590 


.97 


505 


1965- 


•66 


1,670 


.■62 


845 


•.8 a 


620 


.83 


490 


1966- 


■67 


1,545 


.58 


9,65 


.88 


740 


.94 


. 580 


1967- 


■68 


1,660 


.66 


1,020 


.88. ^ 


845 


.87 


640 



*Grade Progression Ratio: indicates the rate at which 
last year's freshmen and unclassified students progressed 
to sophoijiore status. Al/sxa^includes sophomores failing to 
progress, and net transfers at^he sophomore level.. 



Progression Rates for Undergraduate Students 





University of Neyada, 


NSU, 1963 


-64 - 


1967-68' 


V 


/ ■ 

Year 


Fresh, 
.and Unci. 


GPR* 
13-14 


• 

Soph. 


GPR 

14-15, ■ 


GPR 

Junior 15-16 


Senior 
80 


1963-64 


,53*0 




..-215 




120 




1^64-65 


690. 


.45 


240 


^ .86 


185 


.88- 


105 


1965-66 


885 


.44 


300 


-.88. 


210 


.a9 


165 


1966-67 


865 


.41 


360" 


.80 


240 


1.00 


• 210 


1967-^,68 


1,125 


• .50 


430 


.89 


320 


.62 


150 



Year 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 



♦Grade Progression Ratio: indicates the rate at which 
last year's freshmen and unclassified students progressed 
to -sophoraore* status. -Also includes sophomofes failing to 
progress, and net transfers at the sophomore level, 

grade Progrgssion Ratio 
1968-1969 andf' 1969-1970 (UNR) 

Fresh. ■ GPR , "Soph. GPR ^ Junior GPR ■ Senior 

1,889 • — 1/099" — 889 ' 769 

1,957. .647 1,223 ^Jli 8". ^^"^ 



Total 
4,646 
4,879 



• . The 'analysis of the GP,R clearly indicates the level of 
attrition. The freshman class th^t entered in the fall of 
19*67 had a returning rate of 66.2%* as 4ophoihores, a net loss, 
of 561 students; as juniors in thfe fa.U semester of 1969-1970 
'a returning rate of 51.9% from the entering group, ^-or a net 
16SS of 237' during the sophomore year. The total net loss^ of 
students from the entering freshman class in the fall semester 
1967-1968. through thq junior year fall semester 196^-1970 was 
798 students, or 48.08% of the 1967 freshman cla^s wds no 
longer enrolled at the University of Nevada, Reno, 

By- studying the graduation from Nevada high schools^nd 
analyzing this data for comparison with potentialedjic^clional 
advancement,' the following tables indicate sej^l sets of 
■ figures that reveal new dimensions to educ/4tional programming 
to be considered and served by the .cQm^ensive community 

* 

college programs • . 
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Transformation Matrix for Nevada High School Graduates 



Going 



on as Freshmen and Unclassified Students at the 



University of Nevada, Reno 
Nevada High School Graduates Preceeding' Year 



Year 


Washoe 
County 


• Clark 
County 


Other' 
Counties 


State 
Total 


1964-65 


1,025 


1,665 ■ 


1,230 


3,710 


1965-66 


1,270 


2,315 


• 4,815 


1966-67 


1,190 


2,135 


1,270 . 


4,595 


1967-68 


• 1,170 


2,520 


.1,270 


4,960 



Nevada High School Graduabes Going on to the 
University of Nevada at Reno as New Students 



Washoe 



Clark 



Other 



Year ♦ 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


1964-65 


.40 


410 


,04 


65 


.20 


205 


1965-66 


.37 


470 


.03 


70 


.20 


245 


1966-67 


.34 


405 . 


.03 


65 


.18 


230 


1967-68 


.35 


410 


.03 


75 


.20 


230 



State 
Total 

680 

785 

700 

735 



Transformation -Matrix 


for Nevada 


High School 


Graduates 


Going on 


as Freshmen 


and Unclassified Students at the 




University 


of Nevada, 


Las Vegas 




Nevada High School Graduates 


Preceeding 


Year 


y^ar 


Washoe 
County 


Clark 
County 


Other 
Counties 


State 
Total 


1964-65 


1,025 


1,665 


1,020 


3,710 


1965-66 


1,270 


.2,315 


1,230 


4,815 


1966,^67 


1,190 


2,135 


1,270 


4,595 


19^7-68 


1,170 


2,520 


1,2,70 


4,96>0 



Nevada High School Graduates Goj.ng on to the 
, University of Nevada at Las Vegas as New Students 



♦ 

.Year 


Washoe . 
%' No. 


Clark 
% No. 


Other 
% No. 


"' State 
Total 


1964^65 


.00 


2 


.25 


395 


.015 


15 


412 


1965-66 


.00 


2 


.23 


525 • 


.j013 


15 


542 


'l966'-67 

• 


.00 


2 

< 

1 


.24 


505 


.012 


15 


522 


1967-68 . 

4 


.00 


.23 


571 


.008 


10 


'582 



In 1967-1968 there were 4/960 hiigh school graduates in 
Nevada.' Out of this tCJtal 735 went to the University of 
.Nevada/ Reno, and 582 to the Univer^iJ^y ,of Nevada/ Las Vegas / 
for a total of 1,317 students enrolling as freshmen from the 
1968 graduating class at the two campuses of the University 
of Nevada Sjstem^ or a total of 26. .5% of the graduating 
seniors. As previously developed, .out 6f't,he freshman cl^iss 
plus other students entering as freshmeA, the attrition jrate. 
is quite revealing. 

In addition to these computations for the 1967-1968 school 
year,, the results from previous years noted on the tables wo\ald 
be similar for other years. The rates would bfe 'about the same 
for the current enrollments. ^ 

Compounding the; status* of attrition and attendance at 

' ' • . ' 

the tWp cai5\puses is the status of academic probation, sus- 
pension al^d disqualification. During spring semester 1968 ■ 
there were 3,943 undergraduate students at the University of , 
Nevad:a, Reno, excluding special and general university e^ctension 
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students ^th 23.2% oh probation, suspension, or disqualified. 
At the University of Nevada, Las Vegas campus, approxi)rt\ately 
27% of the 2,352 undergraduate students had a similar status. 
Between' the two university campuses, nearly 25% of all the 
undergraduate students were on probation, suspended or dis- 
qualified. 

These statistics seetm to indicate that it would be better 
for many of these students to attend a community college and 
if one were available we assume that they would. We also 
assume that many who fail at the universities the. first semester 
or *first year will attend the community colleges. Our enroll- 
ment predictions are. based accordingly on these assumptions. 
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EXISTING POST-SECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL 
PROGRAMS AT THE UNIVERSITIES IN NEVADA 

Post-secondary education has a broad' base of operation ' 
in Nevada. The breadth of this base has provided extensive 
educational programming for the state. The types of programs 
that are administered and/or have been administered by the 
University of Nevada System Board of Regents at the Las Vegas 
and Reno campuses, the State Board of Education, and the State 
Board of Vocational Technical Education .are in a large measure 
the same' type of courses and programs administered by a, Com- 
prehensive community college. Programs operated by the county 
schopl districts have previously been mentioned. PrograirfS* are 
also cMTTfntly being operated at Nevada Technical Institut:er 
Stead Canjpus, University Qf Nevada, Reno, and the College of 
General and Technical Studies, University of Nevada, Las Vegas 
|hese numerous and ^widespread programs are attempting in 
> a pattern of educational responsibility to the citizens of 
Nevada to provide post-secondary occupational education to 
the state. The overall effects of these programs have been 
good for the areas and communities being served. The long- 
range coordination which has been needed is now emerging in 
the developing comprehensive community college. Through the 
concentrated efforts of the Community College Division, the 
' campus center of the Elko Community College, the proposed 
Western Nevada Community College, and Clark County Community 
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College, a coordinateci program of state-wide course and 
program development is unfolding. Numerous service centers 
will be developed across ttje state to accommodate community 
services programs which will have a much broader, greater 
in-depth potential for the educational needs of the people 
Qf the state. The coordinated programming will provide much 
stronger motivation fpr the people who see their educational 
needs in light of the community college potential. 

Nevada Technical Institute, 
University of Nevada, Stead Campus 

' The Nevada Technical Institute was established in, 1966 
.as an integral part of the University of Nevada, Reno, to ^ 
provide educational opportunities ii)/*the technical areas of 
instruction. In general, the programs offered a^e developed 
in cooperation with and are sponsored by the various individual 
colleges, The courses are designed to prepare the students 
"to obtain employment in a highly skilled technical occupation. 

At the present time associate degree programs at the 
University of Nevada, Reno, are available in (1) agriculture ; 
(a) agricultural air services; (b) agricultural marketing 
technology; (c) agricultural mechanics; ''(dj farm and ranch 
management; (e). parks and turf management; (.2) Engineering ; 
(a) electronics technology; (b) engineering design, technology; 

A. 

(3) law enforcement ; (4) business technology ; (5) secretarial 



science ; (6) fashion trades ; 4^7) prekindergarten education ; 
(8) nursing (in cooperation with the Las Vegas campus); (9) 
food service management ; plus a. certificate program in radio- 
logical technology. 

The enrollment reported for fall semester 1969 indicated 
the following numbers: 



Agriculture 
Home Economics^ 
Business Technology^ 
Nursing ' 



Student Credits 
2'48 
669 - 
' 282 
120 
182 



FTE 
X5.5 
^1.8 
17.6 
7.5 



Civil Ehgineering Technology 

Electrical Engineering ^ _ 

Technology ' 262 

Law Enforcement ^ 23T^ 

Mechanical^ Engineering 

Technology 257 

♦Other 820 

♦♦'Cotal • 3,072 A 



16.4 
14.5 



16.*1 



50.7 



205.9 



*Includes reporting for students who take gc^yrse/credit 
work in the College of Arts and Sciences. ^ ^ 
/ **Not reported in these totals are the credits and PTE 
(6.1) that are generated in the reference noted in 
footnote *. ' ' 
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^Programs and' courses administered through the College 
of Agriculture. ^ 

^Programs and courses administered through the College 
of Business. 

-^Programs and courses administered through the College 
of Nursing. ' ^ * . 

^ The primary concern for^thpse programs m the community 
college is how they can best ^prve the needs of students and 
the industries and businesses who will employ the graduates.,. 
The open door policy of admissions will permit -students who 
have the potential for educational success, but'^do not possess, 
the 2.3 high school g.p.a. for direct admission to the -univer- 
sity course work, to enroll. in these programs. This does not 
imply, the standards for the programs will be -lowered. It does 
mea^n that any student with a high school diploma will^e admitted 
to soirte program tut may not be eligible for ali programs. Each 
program will have program entry requirements which will be re- 

V 

strictive only for the purpose of flelping to assure success for 

the entering student, and will permit development in ^deficient 

* * * 
areas. , " 

Each program under ^he comprehensive community college 
program will have a developmental prpgram that will permit the 
students to prepare for deficiencies before moving into the 
next level pf preparation. ' *' ; 
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College of' General and Techni cal Studies 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas 

'* . The occupational programs ^t the University of Nevada, 
Las Vegas, '^llege of General and Teclmical Studies, had 
enrolled in the ?all sinister 1969, the following nuiobers: 



Electronics Technology 

^Fire Science • ^ 

* * 

llaw Enforcement - 

Medical Records 
, Nursing ; * ' 

Office Adrpnistration 
^Radfati^n Technology 

•belsign ^Technology 
* Total 



Student Credits ^TE 
« 

3.55 ' 22.2 

105 ' 6.6 

329 , 20.6 

92 5.8 

663 ' 41.4 

'476 \, 29.8 

370 23.1 

35 2.2 

2,425 .151.7 



The same pbservation for the Nevada Technical Institute 
could be- applied to the College of General and Technical 
Studies. Tlie primary concern in both areas of associate 
degree and certificate programs is to have entrance'^ level • 
requirements, plus the opportunity to develop frbm levels 
that do ii6t :p,ermit immediate entry, hut will allow develop- , 
ment from deficiencies. , • * 

♦Includes Radiologic Technology and R-adiation 
' Health Technology.^ ■ , 
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Again, thB enrollment predictions for the community^ 
collegfes in Nevada are based on the assumption that all of 
these programs will be phased into the community college. 
This means over 150 K5E students in Clark county and over 
200 PTE students in Western Nevada. v 
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D. EFFECT OF POPULATION GROWTH* ON COMMONITY COLLEGE ElJROLLMENT 



Nevada is experiencing a phenomenal population growth 
pattern that is^well above the nationcil average. The list- 
ings by community, college service areas will give a clear / 

' / 

overview of what the population growth will be doing for 



Nevada ^s educational needs in the riext decade: 



/ 
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Population of -the State/ by Counties : 1970 and 1960 
(Minus sign (-) denotes decrease) 



% Change Estimate* Estimate* 
' l970 , I960 1960 to 1970 1975 . 1980 
(preliminary) 



THE STATE 


481,893 


^285,278 • 


68.9 


647,905 


813,917 


Churchill 
* 


10,387 


8,452 


22.9 


11/577 


* 12,766" 


Clark 


270,045 


127,016 


112.6 


4 

422,075 


574,116 


Douglas 


6,046 


3,481 


73.7 


8,274 


■ 10,502 


Elko 


13,540 


12,011 


12.7 


14,400 


15,260 


Esmeralda 


600 


■ 619 


-3.1 


- - - 


- - - 


Eureka 


923 


" 767 


20.3 


1,016 


1,110 


H\amboldt 
Lander 


. ,6,207 
2,630 


5,708 
■1,566 


.8.7 
' 67.9 


6,477 

3,523. 


6,747 
.4,416 


Lfincom 


• '2 . 515 


2,431 


3.5 


■ 2,559 


2,603 


Lyon* 


8,090 


6,143 


31.7 


. 9,372 


10,655 


Mineral 


6,973 


6r329 


10.2 


7,328 


7V684 


Nye^ 


5,505 


4,374 


■ 25.9. 


6,218 


6,931 


Pershing 


2,*597 


3,1.99 

• 


-18.8 • 






Stoirey 


67:8 


568 


• 19.4 


744 


. 810 


•Washoe 


11979-65 


84,743 


41.6 


144,917 


169,870 


White Pine 


' 9,928 


9,808 


1.2 


9,987 


• 10,047 



Independent Cit/: , • ^ : 
Carson Qity 15,264 5,163 195.6 ' - - ^ - • ^ 

^Includes population (;2,900) of that part of Ormsby County . 
' outside qarson C?.ty consolidated with Carson City subsequent 
to Aptil]l;, i960. ' \} _ " ' , 

♦Estimates are projected on .the basis, of the growth rate 
for , the decade of the 1960 's. ^ ;, ^ ' . ' 
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Population of Incorporated Places of l',000 Inhabitants or More . 

■ 1970 and I960 ' * • 
\ . 

(Minus sign (-) denotes decrease) 

I ncorporated Places ' 1970 1960 Percent Change 
^ ~ V (preXImTnary) 1960 to 1970 



.Boul4'e;r City 


5,139 ' 


•'4., 059 


26.6 * 


^a^lin Tdvm ' ^ 


1,275 

> 


1,023 


24.6 


Carson City , " v ' 


15,264 

• • 


5,163 


195.6 


Elko \ " ' 


7,449 . 


6,298" ^ 


18.3 


•Ely I •■ V ' . 


4,073' 


4,018 


1.4 


Pallpn ; _ \ 


,2,«23 


2,734 


6.9 


Hendqr'Son ^ " . . 


16,129 


12,52S . 


28.8 


Las Vegas ^ . 


124,161„ 


64,405- 


92.8 


. Lovelock 


1','551 


1,948 ^ 


-20.4 


North Las Vegas. 


• ■ 35, n5 


18, '4 2 2 


.91. 7„ 
40.1 


Reno 


72,121 


.51,470 


Sparks 


23,922 


16,618 


44.0 


Weals . , ^ ^ 


1,055 


1,071 • 


-1.5 


Winnemucca 


3,519 


3,453 


1.9 


Yerington . 


1,985 


1,764 


12.5 



• 8 .7 ■ 



Enrollment at comrauhity colleges is directly propor- 
tionate to the population ♦ One of the best guides for 
predicting enrollmentis in coxnmunity colleges nationally 
has been in relation to the population of. the area. 
Wherever a community college begins operatipn it can be 
assumed that one out of every 200 individuals in the total 
population wi;Ll attend. In the -second year with facilities, 
of its own the community college would pr<^;^bly increase 
this to one out of every 100 people ^ 

The chief obstacle to forecasting enrollments, for pro-* 
spective community colleges in the State of Nevada is a lack 
of historical data from an existing community college to use 
as a basis for projection. It appears that sizable enroll-^ 
ments-might be expected at dark County Community College 
and Western Nevada Community College in. the fall of 1971. 
Community colleges aire the fastest growing, educational 
institutions in the United' States, and iii the western states 
they are growing even faster .than the national average. 
^Thete is no indication. at present that this trend will not 
^PPly Nevada. * ! • ^ 

It is impractical to assume th^t exact enrollments can 

be estimated in one stajtte from community college experience 

r ' * . ' 

in other statersv nevertheless, pertain relationships in col-* 

lega enrollments have been repeated with enough regularity 

in other states that they can be applied tentatively in the 



state of Nevada. It was on this basis that the enrollments 

were projected foir the community colleges ia the state. 

In other states the relationship of community college 
full time equated enrollment to the _total population has been 
one full time equated student for every 200 individuals. In 
these states, full time equated enrollment has' been based on 

15 credits per student; in Nevada it is based on 16 credits 
per student. The 1970 population of Western Nevada which 
ipclude's the counties of Churphill, Douglas, Lyon, Storisy, • ' 
Washoe and Carson City is 160,430. The 1970 population of . 
Clark County is 270,045. Adjusting the 15 credit's to the 

16 credits and using the 200 figure, *one comes out with an - 
enrollment predictiojn of approximately 750 for Western Nevada 
Community College and 1,250 for Clark County , Cqiraiuni^ 

^ An alternative method to projecting the enrollments was 
also used and .almost the, same results were gathered. In 1968 . 
the Highej: Education Advisory Committee surveyed all graduating 
seniors in the State of Nevada. In the Clark County Community 
College area approximately 1&% of the students said that they 
would definitely enroll in- the communitj^ college if it existed 
in that area. There are^^l^roximately j4,500 seniors predicted 
in 1971 for the Clark county area;. 18% of these students would 
give an enrollment of approximately 800 first year students 
■in th"e community college. The best estimates are that ap- 
proximately half as^ many additional, students Would enroll as 
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second year students which results in an enrollment figure 
of a little over 1,200 for the community colJiege in .Clark 
county. This did not take into consideration "the SO^ who 
said 'that they might attend a community college if it were 
placed in that area, too. The same method was used to pre- 
dict enrollment in Western J^vada Community College. With 
a possible senior, enrollment in 1^1 of 2,700 students, 
using the same percentage of IQyj this vould give an enroll- 
ment of slightly over 700 students for Western Nevada Com- 
munity College. These figures would include only .those ^ 
students who definitely 'would enroll in a community college 
if it existed and, hence, probably using t.his method, the 
750 and 1,250" figures are probably low. ' ' 

Howeverr these f igures^ were used primarily because of 
m^ny unknown factors in predicting the enrollments for these 
colleges: 

(1) The number of programs at the ,two universities 
that would be phased into the community college^; 

(2) The number of adult program's currently being 

• ^ opeSated by the school districts, that might be 
& phased intp the community colleges;' 

(3) The. predicted population growth in the state; 

(4) .The ievel of community and university support; 

(5) The accessibility of classes and programs for aiXl 
' students. . ' 
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If all of these factors 'are positive , then probably the 
•enrollnient predictions are low. If all of these are neg- 
ative then perhaps the predictions are high. , 

"■ r ■ 

TEN YEAR PROJECTIONS 

The following tabulations are presented to indicate the 
.anticipated growth within the Community College Division for 
the decade.. It is anticipated that these figures could be 
conservative, particularly as the growth' proceeds beyond the 
establishment of campus facilities, The division and the 
campuaes^ will make intensive studies of enrollment develop- 
ments and projections in order to permit reasonable revisions, 
as -needed, on the budgetary plans that are to be planned for. 
the biennial sessions of the Nevada Legislature. 



FTE ^EnrolJjnent Prpiections, 1971-1980 

1976 1977 1978 1979 



1^71 " 19^2 1973 1974 1975 

1 ^ ^ ^ 



Eljco Community 
College ' 200 : 225 ; 240 



260 



280 300 



32D 340 .350 



1980 



360 



Clark County , • ^ 

•CoUegf'' '1,250 1,600 .,2,000 2,400 2,-800 3^00. '3,4W3.^^^^^^ 4,300; 

Western' Nevada , • ^ 

CoUeSe""^ 750' 1,000 1,300 1 , 600 . 1 , 900 '2 ,100 ' 2 ,30i)" ' 2 ,500 S,700.. 3,000. 

■± 2 ^ — ^ — — ' .'"~r^ ' ' 



Total 



2,2G0 .2,823 3,540 4 , 260 : 4 , 980 5 ,'500 6 ,020. ■ 6 ,540 i',050; 7,6$fl. 
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As indicated earlier in this yeport^ the * Community 
College Division anticipates 60% of its enrollment in tl 
dccupational area, 20% in the university par allel area , 
10% in community services and 10% in developmental pro^ 
grams. Within the occupational area.it Is anticipated 

that 2*. of the students will be in agriculture, 20% in 

i 

business, 15% in health occupations, 23%- in industrial 
programs, and 30% in public service programs. 
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IV ADMISSION STANDARDS 

The community colleges in Nevada adhere to the opeh . 
■ door -admission policy. This" applies to admission J^^Me 
college and not admission to a specific curriculum or course. 
^ The open door college will have cldBed door curricula. If 
■ a student lacks the proper preparation, he may need a sem- 
ester or two in developmental courses in order to prepar.e 

r 

him for the occupational or university parallel courses. 
The community college opens wide the doo,r of opportunity 
but it still must. adhere to quality programs at all levels. 
^ " It is imperative that the community colleges offer a 

wide range of courses and'curricula in order to, satisfy the , 
■ ' wide range of abilities in its student body. There must be 
several levels of many differ-ent courses, particularly in 
English, mathematics, and reading. There must also be dif- 
ferent levels of occupational curticula and these must, have i 
• ' . different admission standards. These standards will be noted 
in the detailed programs that will be submitted in a later ^ 
report. 

All students in the community colleges must have a high 
school. diploma or its equivalent to enter* the occupational 

» 

■ program's or the university parallel programs. A passing grad^ 

on the G. E. D. Test will b^ accepted as a substitute for a « 

high school diploma . 

' All-Adults" over the' age of 18 who are. capable of profit- 
ing from the iiistrudjiion offered are eligibly to enroll in • . 
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any cpmmunity service progrdn.s or developmental pro9i:k:'as 
oV-guidance programs and services, 

. Hi^h school seniors may 'be admitted Vor not more than 
two courses .upon the recommendation of their high school • 
principal. , ' * 

The goal of the 'community college is to provide post- 
secondary education for ail who seek it. The admissions 
standards reflect this goal but also reflect a desire on 
the part of community colleges in Neva'da to maintain high 
quality programs. The community colleges strongly support 
John Gardner's colnmitment to excellence in higher education 



... as things now stand the word, excellence 
is all too often reserved for the dozeri institutions 
which st^nd at the very zenith of our higher educa- ^ 
tion in terms of faculty distinction, . selectivity 
of students, .and difficulty of curriculum. In these 
terms, it is simply impossible to speak of a junior 
college, for example, as excellent. Yet, sensible 
men can easily conceive of excellence in a junior 
college. ' \ ■ ' /^ . 

,"The traditionalist might say 'Of course! 
Let Princeton create a junior college and one would 
have an institution of unquestionable excellence." 
. That may be qorrect, but it leads us down precisely 
, the wrong path. If Princeton Junior College were 
excellent in ;the same sepse that Princeton University 
is excellent, it might not be excellent in the most, 
important way that a community college can be' excel-' 
lent; It would simply be a truncated version of 
Princeton*. A completely meaningless result would 
be achieved if General Motors tried to add to its 
line of low-priced cars by marketing the front half 
a Cadillac. 

"We. shall have to be more flexible than that 
in our conception of excellence. We must develop 
a point of view th&t permits each kind of institu- 
tion to achieve excellence in terms of its own 
* objectives. 
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. we must recognize that there may be 
• excellence or'shoddiness in every line of hvunan 
ende'avor* We must learn to honor excellence 
(indeed, to demand itj in every socially accepted 
hlunan activity, however humble the activity, and 
to scorn shoddiness, however exalted the activity. 
There- rt^y be excellent plumbers and incompetent 
plumbers / excellent philosophers and incompetent 
'philosop.hers . An excellent plumber is infinitely 
more admirable than^an incompetent philosopher. 
The society which scorns e^jcellence in plumbing 
because plumbing is a humble activity and toler- 
ates shoddiness in philosophy because it is an 
exalted activity, will have neither good plumbing 
nor good philosophy, ^Neither its pipes nor its 
thdpries will hold water:'"* ^ ' 



OPERATING BUDGET * • 

"—r" — - ■ 

The operating budgei proposed for the 1971-1973 biehnium 
is based upon ,the enrollment predictions already cited. The 
budget requested assumes an operating cds€ of $1,300.00 per 
FTE student. This figure was developed on the basis of the 
experience from Elko Cpmmunity College. The budgeted figure 
for Elko for 1970-71 was $1,189.00 per FTE student. An '8%'" 
increase in cost per student was estimated fpr 197-1 ^-72. 
This woojld give ^ figure of . $1>, 294. 00 per PTE student for 
the year 1971-72. A percentage increase* for*^. increased sal- 
aries for 1972-73 would bring .this figure over the $1,300.00 
per FTE student; however, it was decided to yse a tounded 
figure of $1,300.00 per FTE student for the biennium^ 

However, it is also proposed that the 1972-73 approp- ' 
riation be bi&sed on the predicted enrollments of 225 at 
Elko, 1,000 at Western Nevada Community College, and 1,600 
at Clark County Community College but tha^only $1,300.00 
'per PTE stuHent actually enrolled for the 19^-72 academic 
year be guaranteed to' these colleges. The colleges could 
have additional funds, to the limit of the appropriation at . 
the r^te of $1,300.00 per PTE over the 1971-72, actiual . ' / 
erirollment. . . • ' ' ' 

The operating' budget fpr Nevada's community colleges 
is predicated on the assump'tion that student reg,?.stration 



fees should not ekceed 20% of the total ampunt of income. 
The Community College Division believes strongly that these 
student' fees should be kept, at a low leVel and even looks 
forward to the -time" when there can be no' registration fees. 
This wopld provide greater opportunity for more students 

< 

to attend a" community college; 

tt is planned in the operating budget for the 1971-73 
biennium that ccmununity college students pay a^S.OO per 
credit hour registratfion fe^, a $2.00 per. credit hour capital 
improvement fee, and a $10.00 'associated student fee per 
semester for students taking 7 or. more credit hours. Non- • 
resident students would pay an additional tuition fee of 
■^.00 'per credit. hour. ^> , .• . 

Some of the advantages of^a community college to the 
people of ,the State of Nevada are wort]^ reviewing here since 
many of them relate to cost. • / , n 

(1) Lower cost higher educatiop- .i.s available to students 
Community colleges are generally commuter colleges and most 

of the students attending them live- at home. This means a 

considerable-savings terms of the high cost of coom and 

% ' . " 

board; ' • i 

(2) Higher education is accessible to many more students 
Community colleges practice an. open door admission policy and 
admit any high schbol graduate. National statistics show that 
in cities where n6 colleg^ exists only 3^% of high school 
qradiiates,go to d'ollege. In cities where a community college 
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exists, over '55% of the high school graduates attend ^ . 
college* ' ' 

If the national pattern is followed in Nevada.^ we 

* * . • ' 

. ; pould expect 1,800 more students from the 1971 high 'school 



'graduating classes to attend college. Presumably most of 

i • • ^ ' ' I • 

;them would attend the community college. \ 

' \ , National statistics also indicate that if a ^community 

boilege is established in* an area, one p^son for every 200 

. ill the population of that commuting area Vill attend the 

/.community' college that year. In its second year of operation 



about one per 100 people will atterid. ' 

( 3 ) Community - service programs are ava£lable to all 
ci^bizens . Through a community service program a community 
coilege can serve students of all ages dnd all occupations. 



It 
fe£ 



can se^rve as a cenler for cultural, occupational and pro- 
^ional' services for the community. It can serve .as a- 

J • I ■ ■ ' ■ 

catalyst in community development and -sfel^f-impro^remeot . 

Onel need not be a high school graduate, to go to this 
, facat of \the community college,. Four b^sio services can be 
provided rhe citizens: ' ^ ' .\ 

(a) College facilities can be made available to 

his includes 



'itll groups in the conjmunity. T 
the ^ library ,/ community Events on campus, films. 



If 



aectures, concerts, etc. 
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(b) Educational services cam be provided to many 
varied groups of people. Short courses, work- 
shops, seminars, and consultations* ccin be made 
available to all. These can upgrade individuals 
in their jobs as well as providing avocational 

'assistance. ^ , ' 

(c) ^ It can assist the community by providing the 

leadership of the college in solving community 
* problems. It can do research and planning, ^ 
hold institutes, and cooperate with community 
agencies. 

(d) The college can provide cultural and recrea- 

" tional services in the form of lectures, field 
trips, festivals ft physical activities, etc. 

(4) Technicians , skilled and semi-prof ess xonal workers 
can be trained for business and industry . Probably 50% of 
the nation's labor force in the 70 's w;Lll be middle manpower 
jo^. These jobs require an associate degree. The com- 
munity college' can train people for these positions by placing 

itSx major emphasis in this ^rea. 'The rapid growth in popula- 

i 

, tion in the State of^Nevada emphasizes the need for such 
education. • , . 

In nursing alone over^ 1,500 nurses will be needed in 
the State of Nevada in the next five years. Approximate'ly 
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Too, skilled workers in the service occupations will be * 
needeci/ About 3,000 semi-professional people will probably • 
be needed in the clerical and sales occupations. Another 
1/000 are needed in industrial technician categories* The \^ 
community college is the best place to train these individual 
(5) Developmental programs can assist many to become • 
* useful citizens . Develdpmetital prog^iams (commonly called 
remedial) can. help high school graduates and those who have 
never gone to high school become qualified>to go into oc- 
cupational programs and even liberal arts programs by offer-. 
in<5 reading, English and mathematics courses to improve their 
abilities in these areas* fhis should also help in reducing^ 
'the number who fail in col.l^ge. 

These programs can assist those already employed and 
upgrade them in their present-^positions . Citizens, in these 
categories can then truly say they are going to college and 
be; proud of it, ^ . ' * 

^(6) A community college has great impact on the 
economy of a state, ^t is estimated nationally for every 
-^•A^Sl.OO that a community college , district contributes to the 
suppoi^ of the community college, the district receives 
$7*00 in return. 



y While ^i^ommunity college is beiAg built, it provides 
jobs 'for those working on* the building. It also attracts 



business and industry as well home building to the imr 
mediate community. 



/ 
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If community colleges are developed' in Clark County ^ 
and Western Nevada 140 moce new teaching and operational 
positions are anticipated. These^, people in themselves are 
bound to haVe considerable ijmpact on the, economy of the 
state. ' ^ , I 

Well trained technicians and skilled worker^s provide 
a labor> supply to enable business and industry to expand^. 

(7) Community dollege/graduates a^e ^ extrd^nely ^ 
successful after transferring to four year colfleges . All 
national studies support this premise even though community 
college students as a rule are less academically able than 
their university counterparts. Two possib].e. answers are? 

(a) The community colle.ge is able because of 
the ' distinctive nature of its mKssion^ and 
program ••t'O ilpgrade and salvage, studeryts 

^ whose high school preparation was initially 

/ * 

inadequate to pursute college wdrk. ^This 

"salvage" function affords, the^ stuc^ent an 

opportunity to complete required courses 

not taken in high school, to earn grade 

point averages sufficiently high ^o demon- i ^ 

strate competence^^to do college) w6rk, arid 

^ * to' increase basic skills in the f ijindamental 

i 

' subjects^. 
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/ 
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(b) The community college transfer prograims 
serve as a "filter" through )which the 
prc$f icient student passes on his way to / 
the^^^fi^^ program; but which 

prevents the unqualified from continuing. 
The filter hypothesis suggests! thsrtx the 



\ 



community college graduates only those 
students who woujLd have been si^ccessful 
had they attende^ a four-year c6^jjege" ij 
the first place. ^ This pr^ocess operates 
because although I it is possible to predict 
that only 50 outj of every 100 "C" students 
will be successfjal, there/ is no ^ay to 



predict which 50 
wifl be . . 



of these students th§y 



r 
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VI CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 



The Neefl for Facilities 



^^"^^ Sikce the communll y college is attended largely by a 
commuting population, 14t is obvious that the ple^nts of the 
community college sboilld be readily accessible to t,he popu-* 
,lation served by the jcpll€2^e. * . 1 * 

Although coOTUunity ^colleges may begin in high school 
buildings and existing facilities w^th classes heldlin the * 
late afternoon arid evening, it is clear that the colleges 
that have achieved recognition as institutions in their own 
right are those that have devel?>ped physical facilities 
clearly appropriate to their college progralas. There is 
not only functional value in the college operating in its 
own plant but also a symbolic value that should not be dis- 
missed • The community college is a college. It should ,have 
a college campus^ a college . atmosphere , and a college-age 
student body. It offers college courses, gives cpllege credit, 
and awards a collegiate associate degree for the completion of 
a two-year academic program. 

Our biggest problem is interpreting the work of a com-- 
.prehensivQ community college. There^is a tenc^ncy to try to 
pour new educational wine into olid .bottles of traditional 
academic concepts. The 'community college has its most pro- 
ductive development hot when it is conceived of as the first 
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two yeais of the bacc^ylavireate ^degree pro^ra^ti nor when seen 



ERIC 



""in and qf th^m^lves, 
pre-college fis such. 



as grades thirteen and/fourtfeen, but as an instit^ition in its 
own right — a new^^'nd of college, neither *high school nor 
university, pffe^ng ^ broad programs of experiences of value 

neither post high school as such- nor 
I. 

Th*^ community cdllege is*a distinctively American 
social invention. . It' is an instrument of tremendous '^poten- 
tial./' |t can mot: vatje youth who /have had little hope .for 
learning beyond h|,gh Ischool. It can lift the sights and 
strengtiien the efforts of th^ generation wanting to go beyond 

their fathers* achievements. It can stimulate the creativity 

i * ' 

and slumbering interests 6f adults. It can provide the means 
for training that/ lead, to hig:^r' l^evel of employment. It can 
trai^ for the new skills demanded iby^ a chaHgiJ^g technology. 
It can serve as a fqcaT point for , community identification 
orientefd^ to the community. Controlled by the community it 
can be the. catalyst for the ^processes by which the 'values of 
a' free wgrld's culture can be refined and advanced. 

But It cannot do all these things without particular 
separate facilities . 

A community-college should instill in a student pride 
in his own 'campus , a realization that on it provision is 
made for assessmeht of his personal talents and interests * 
and a realization that on his campus he enjoys a reasonably 
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gracious and coim^odious facility for study, contemplation 
and out-of -class relaxation. * To do this the physical set- 
ting of this campus should be attractive and the general 
^environs indicative of a serious public intent to "evaluate 
student aspirations and achievements, and the overall 
physical space adequate to provide for a full compliment of 
stijident recreational, co-curricular and cultural enrichment 
programs for all classifications of students who enroll. 

The heavy emphasis o/ the commj^nity college is to serve 
the stude^nt who lives at home and commutes daily to college. 
Student^; housing facilities are not available resources whereb^ 
stress on the identity of the individual student can be demon- 
strated, in place of this, however, the more creative and 
effective community colleges are exploring and refining other 
means and techniques for making students feel at home* and at |, 
ease on their campus. This reqirires large commitments to 
student l|bunges , .recreational areas, locker rooms and other 
storage spaces for personal belongings, individual small ' ■ 
grpu p discussion an d study spaces, special rooms for listening 
to recordings and vising teL^^M^sion^ other types 

of facilities that recognize the extended periods thkt^lte 
students will spend on their campus. • | 

The community college must be a center for community, 
social and cultural enrichment as well as the one which 
cond^butes to educational advancement of the locality it . 
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serves. This^tobjebtive emphasizes the essential qualities 
af accessibility, bpace for special purpose flacilities, such 
as nLetin^ rooms and food services, and the rLed^f space 
for parking of automobiles. Wh^n planned td, pe a cultural 
and ifeocial ^nrichmeht , a community college usually finds 
ready and re^sponsivd audiences in the populatilon, even when 
there alfeady\exists| in the area a good numb^r\ of well known 
and e|stablishei(^^ programs and reso^rces^ 

|:ommunity colledes strive towards instructional excellence 
and gear themselve^s t|o the needs of each individual student,, 
employing all technXq^es and aids that| contribute to^ the 
highest achievements \n teaching. These colleges aore recog- 
nized for theiEfj emphasi^s on instruction rather than oni research 
'and scholarly /production which are eiti^arS^s i zed in the univer- 
^.sities. Among the techniques and con^s^ts that contribute to 
excellence of instruction ace the availability an<J use of such 
te\:hniqueis as cooperative wonk-study programs and new media 
of coni^tiication such as closed circuit television^, computer 
assisted learning, dial access library resourcj^s^^4|^^ 
tronically ec^uipped st^dy carrels at which students can study 
independently. Use of these aids* and techniques, coupled with 
frequent and regular student- teacher-counselor conferences. 



seem the strongest base^s for 
a consequence, a community co 



|>od teaching and learning. As 
je needs a learning and in- 
structional resource centeVi-^^""^P^se buildings are^ in effect. 



the depots for all sorts Of special devices, aids, and ^ 
resources for instruction, are concentrated and made avail- . 
able on a massive scc^e to students and faculty alike* In 
sijinmariN, a community Qollege Tieeds its own facilities for 
the following reasons: 

1. Each community college needs its own identify, 
*its own autonomy, its own espirit de corps for 

its students, faculty and administrators alike. 

2. The community college needs a central facility 

- -^for faculty identity. If faculty are scattered J 

4 " 

in twenty different locations they seldom^ see 
^ each other anfi seldom get together and this does 

not make for the best E)Ossible kind of instruction. 

^ 1 

i3» A separate facility is needed for internal com-' 
' munication^s among faculty and students. 
1 4. ^ Separate libtary facilities and learning resources 
facilities, Ludio-visua£^iin particular, are jneces- 
sary to^arry-out the best instructional go/ils. 
y 5. students must have a place with which the/ can 
identify for student activities. This cannot 
^ be done in scattered facilities. . 

6. Shared facilities sooner -or later create many 
problems despite the best intentions and best 
good will of both cooperating agencies • 
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" 7. The problem of logistics alone requires, ai* 

'centralized facility. It may be pojssible ^to > 
have a program for Electronics in currently * 
f existir)g facilities ; for electronics courses 

but the student still needs twenty or more 
hours of general education that can't be' 
given in that facility. ' . 

The following initial request for one building to 
house administrative offices and some classrooms for the ' , 

1971-73 biennium is as follows: * . 

.Clark Coujity . ' . 

Community Golifege 50,000 sq./ ft/ $1,889,000 

/ 

' Western Nevada 

Community College 35,000 sq,. ft. $1,330,0;00 

Elko Community 

College ; . ^.7 ,000 s^. ft. $ 719,000 . 

The requests for ^he next four bienniums are listed in 
the following pages. The cost of the buildings is expected 
'to be defrayed by capital improvement fees, by gifts, by 
federal funds, y^and by state funds. 

\These requests are based on the requirement of at leas^t 
lOQ/^quare feet of space pei: full time equated student. This 
is an absolute minimum figure for a good comprehensive com- 
munity college. It would still be necessary to use existing 
facilities as much as possible during this period, particularly 
to serve all areas of the state. 
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The long-range plans for Elko Coinm<jinity College call 

for a general classroom building, a technical building, and 

0 

a small administ^^ion bu3(|ping. « ^ 

yhe plans fdiwziark County Conununi^y College and Western 
Nev^a Community College call for ap |administration-general 
classroom building, a technical building, a learning resource 
center, a physical science building, a physical education 
bui.lding, a student center,, ^nd general classroom builcjing. 
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APITAL OUTLAV NEEDS 



K 



SU^MMARY 
1971-1-979 



I y<5apital ■ ' - * 

In^rovement Fjfie Squdre Fpet ' Total Cost 



Elko Community College $ 138,560 



3^,000 



$ 1,569,000 



Clark County 
Community Colleg^ 

Western Nevada^ 
Community College 



$1,296,000 



400,000 



$ 860,800 ' 270,000 



$17-,079,000 



$11,515,000 



TOT 



$2,295,360 7^5,000 $30,163,000 
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Capital Improvement 
ee: $27,200 



I. 

apital Improvement 
ee: $32,000 



III. 



ELKO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
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CAPITAL OUTLAY NEEDS 

* 








19^-73 Bitennium 


• 




* 




lotax^: ^^,uuu sq. rt. 


?42 


Si . 00ft 


ono 


weed Dy 1973 


17)000 sq. ft. 


$42 


< 710 

V / xy 


^ UUU 


Request 


1973-75 Biennium 










Total: 28,000 sq. ft. 


$45 


SI 260 


.# 

000 


V 

* 

weea oy 1975 


11,000^ sq. ft. 


.$45 


$ 495 


,000 


Rpmi o 6 4" 


1975-77 Biennium 











apital Improvement 
ee: $37,120 /Total: 32, 



V. 



V 1977-7 



000 sq. £t. $49 
000 sq. ft, ^ $49 



4, 

9 Bietinixim 



apital Improvement / 

ee: $42,240 ^ ' Total: 35/000 stj. ft. $53 

3,a00 sq. ft. $^3 



$1,568,000 > Need by 1977i 

I 
I 

$ 196,000 ^Request 



$1,855,000 Need by 1979 
$ 159,000 Request 



] 



1 1 1 
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I. 

Capital Improvement 
Fee: $182,400 



■ t 



II. 



Capital ' Improvement 
Fee: $281,600 



III. 

Capital Improv^ijient 
Feet $377,600 



IV'. 

Capital Im^royement 
Fee: $.454 U^t 



CLARK COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
CAPITAl\oUT^ NEEbS 



1971-73 Biennium 

> 

Total: 200,000 -aq. ft. 

50,000 sg. ft. 



$38 
$38 



1973-75 Biennium 



Totals 280,000 sq. ft. $41 

150,000 sq. ft, $41 

19*^5-77 Biennium 

Total: 340,000 sq. ft. $44 

140,000 sq. ft, $44 



\ 



$ 7, 600*, 000 Need by 1973. 
$ 1,^89,000 Request 



$11,480,000 Need by 1975 

$ 6, '150,000 Request 

$14,960; 000 Need by 1977 

^ $ -6,160,000 Request 



1977-79 Biennium 



Total: 400,000 sq. ft. $48 $19,200,000 Need by 1979 
60,000 sq. lEt. $48 $ 2,880,000 Request 



I / V 



\ 



WESTERN NEVADA CCfMMUNITY COLLEGE 
CAPITAL OUTLAY NEEDS 



'I. 

'Capital Imprc^vement 
Pee: $112>000 



1971-73 Biennium 



Total: ',4L30,y6'qO sq. ft. $38 $ 4,940,000 , Need by 1973 







35/000 sq. 


ft. 


$38 


$ 1,330,000 


^Request 


II. . ; 


1973- 


75 Bifennimn ^ 








• * 

1 


Capital Improvement 
Fee: $185,600 


Total 


i ^ 
: 1$0,000 sq. 


ft. 


$41 


$ 7,790,000 


Need by 



III. 

Capital Improvement 

Fee: $256,0.00 

> -X 



IV. 

Capital Iftiprovement 
Fee: $30?, 300 



/05,000 sq. ft. $41 
1975^77 kiennium 

Total: 230,000 sq. ft. $44 

90,000 sq.'ft. $44 

r / 

/ 

1977-79 Biennium 



$ 4,305,000 Request 



$10,120,000 Need by 1977 
$ 3,960,000 Request 



Total: 270,000 sq. ft. $48 $12,960,000 Need by 1979 
40,000 sq. ft. $48 $ 1,920,000 Request : 



( 
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VII SITE CRITERIA / 

The sit4 for^Elko Community College is now established 
on the old Eluco golf course. 

The sites for Clark County Cort^nunity College and Western 



/ 



Jievada Communi 



following crit(2ria: accessibility, cost, J^pography, location 



and environmen 
(1) >Acce 



ssibility 



basic purpose 



qommunity. Th 



,y College should bfe chosen on the basis of the 



, size, 



and availability of utilities. 



As>- 




) * 

been stated befor^, the 



of the conutmnity colleges in Nevada is to< make 



education beyo:id high school available to all people |n the 



2 site for the community college^ then s 



ould 



be as accessible as possible to as many people as possible. 
It ^ould b^ located in the center of th^ population to be 



served. TRe minimum time for a maximum number of students to 
travel to the sijbe should be calculated. There should be 
safety of entrances and.^exits for traffic as well as safe and 
rapid movement to and from the site in all seasons of. the year. 
Availability cf nearby studejnt employment opportunities should 
be considered • The availabilit;y of public transportation, if 
avai\able, should also be considered. Since the community 
college^will operate i^the evening as well as in the daytime, 
these factors/ should be considered in relationship to After 
dark traffic j AccessU^ility also includes the provis4.on of 
adequate parking facilities for studpntSv There should also ^ 
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easy accessibilitty ftfr those special service agencjLejj > 
needed by the colleLge* ^ ] I 

(2) Cost > Tfte consideration of co3t is an important 
.one to taxpayers. A superior site however althougl^ Higher 

* priced initially"* may end up l)eing the best long-term invest- 
ment. It is hoped that in Nevada a site may be given to the 
.community college, ^ 

(3) Topography . Site should, be selected' with part4ctilar 
attention to natural drainage. If possible, it should have- 

a slightly rolling' surface and under no conditions should it 
V be lower than the surrounding land. T^s^i^ boring^ should be j 
made i^o ascertain the hature o^ the SubsoiJ..^Good Subsoil 
is needed even though |a substantial portion of it will be ! 

covered by buildings, jwalkS/ service roads, and parking lotjs* 

I i ^ ' 

No /barriers such as rivers and highways should spUt the si|te. 

Surface and sut^surf ace drainage conductions should be ^sub- 
stantiated by engineering , studies as ^part of tjie documentat^ion 
for the site* 

(4) Location and environment . Th^ site should be ap- 
proximately in the center of the population to be '.Served. 

I 

The surrounding areas should be "zoned in such a wav as to 
protect the college from obnoxious odors, undesirable noised. 



and special traffic hazards. .Air traffic ^problems 



and. similar 



problems should be avoided. The jmost desirable Ic cation ijS 



in a quieli neighborhood wsll away from industrial 



areas . 



'/ 



t ■ 

rllJ- 



/ 



ft |liould also be located away from prevailing flight ^ ^ 
patterns of "^irtmercial airlines. Factors which make an 
abandoned miliW^ry or industrial site a good location 
desirable for its oj^iginal purpose often do not work with 
^4qual advantage for a coiranunity college. 

(5) Size . ^One very coiranon err9r made in relation to^ 
size is that of ; providing a site that is too small. The 
educational prbgram of the coiranunity college is restricted 
€md space for natural expansion then is not available. Space 
should be available for natural expansion up^ tc 5,000 students. 
The minimum number of acres for the site Eihould be 125 acres. 
The site should be approximately rectangular in sha^e; ir^ 



tiave 



regular shape sites present serious problems for efficient 
campus layout. 

(6) Availability of utilitie$ ^ The s»ite should 
easy accessVto ne,arby water lines, electrical power, das 
lines, and drainage Systems. The site should be easily ac- 
cessible to police, fire,, and other safety officials. 

A detailed recommendation on sites for Clark County 
CoAimunity College and Western Nevada Community College wi|l.l 
be presented later using the above criteria. 
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1. Conununity colleges subscribe to aiJ (Z^)en door 
policy of admitting 'any higl| school <rraduate ^ 

• or any. adult who is gap^ble of profiling from 
qontinuing education. 

2. ' Community colleges believe in a system designed 

to pass students rather ' than one designed' to fail j 
•students. Standards should be set for each courge 
and program and if >a student' cannot jneet this 
standard, he should b^ allowed to try some other 
course or program witl;iout penally. 

3. The community. colleges established in this state 
should remain two-year colleges and not become 
four-year colleges. 

4. Communis^y colleges shj^uld be comprehensive in 
nature of fering -occupational , university parallel, 

• ' community^'^rvice^ , and developmental programs 

with broad counseling and guidance services \ 
available . 

» 

5. The goal of cprnmnity colleges is to have 60% of 



the* students en 



rolled in occupational programs. 
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All po^ 
two-yeat 



-secon,dary technical education a^^trie 
levelj in Nevada should be of fere/'d bj 
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the coitttnunity jcolleges • / 



The cojmmuffv^y I colleges in Nevada wi^l en:dur^ge 
their/ student^ to completed tw^-year pro4 
the qommjinit^i college "before considering 
to a/ i/niversity . ; 



8. The goal of the Conununi'ty College Divisi/op'is to 
make the services of community colleges/ available 
to all people in all sections of the 



\ 



9 . In order to meet the manpower needs ^f the state 
two new community colleges should be established 
in Clark County and WesterA Nevada tjo open on 
August 30; 1971 



V 



10. The maximum size of any coiiimunity cc 



state should be 5,000 full 



time equa 



11. Elko Community College, shc^u;. 
to the following counties: 
Lander, Eurek 



liege in the 
ted students. 



i provide services 
ElkO/ Hui^bold't, ^ 



a, and White iPfijne. Ci^jrk Cc^unty 
Community College should prj^vide Teryice^ to 
the following counties: tlark, Lincoln, i Nye, . 
and Esmeralda- Western Nevada Community College 
should provijae s,ervices tjo the following counties: 
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Washoe, Pershing/ Churchill; Mineral, Lyon, 
bouglas, Storey, and Carson efitj 




Community college gradi/ates shc^iijid be acceptecj 
at the state universities with^full transfer / 
rights as juniors a^d should be'^iv^n prio^^i^y 

in admission. j 

I . - * 

The community colleges wish ;o be accredited 
solely by .the Northwes/ Asso::i4tion . Accrediting 
by specialized agencies shoiiLB be discouraged 
but voluntary cooperation w^h t:hese agencies 
encouraged. 

h . / ^ 

The cost of a community college education in 
Nevada to a student should /be kept at as low 
a level as possible.. 
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